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No Wnion with Slaveholderay 


THE U. 8. CONSTITUTION IS ‘A COVENANT WITH DEATH 
AND AN AGREEMENT WITH HELL." 


#7 ‘ Yes! ir canxoT BE DENtIED—the slaveholding 
lords of the South prescribed, as a condition of their 
assent to the Constitution, three special provisions To 
SECURE THE PERPETUITY OF THEIR DOMINION OVER THEIR 
SLAVES. The first was the immunity, for twenty years, 
of preserving the African slave trade ; the second was 
THE STIPULATION TO SURRENDER FUGITIVE SLAVES—22 
engagement positively prohibited by the laws of God, 
delivered from Sinai ; and, thirdly, the exaction, fatal 
to the principles of popular representation, of a repre- 
sentation for sLaves—for articles of merchandize, under 
the name of persons. .... in fact, the oppressor repre- 
| senting the oppressed! . . . To call government thus con- 
| stituted a democracy, is to insult the understanding of 
/mankind. It is doubly tainted with the infection of 





| riches and slavery. Its reciprocal operation upon the 


_ government of the nation is to establish an artificial 
| majority in the slave representation over that of the 

free people, in the American Congress ; AND THEREBY 
| TO MAKE THE PRESERVATION, PROPAGATION AND PERPET- 
| VATION OF SLAVERY THE VITAL AND ANIMATING SPIRIT 
| OF THE NATIONAL GOVERNMENT.’—John Quincy Adams. 
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rs ago 


here is not an abolitionist 
ught not to have been hanged by 


ance of the authorities to protect their persons and 
property—authorities they afterwards outrageous- | 
jly eontemned—no one here has a doubt; and no 
jmatter where the denial may come from, nor in 
what quibbling language elothed, we re-assert it 


Kentucky abolitionist, |distinctly as a fact, that such aid was asked, and 
s notion to the hell-broth |neither Mr. Parker, nor Mr. Phillips, nor the Rev. | 


| Mr. Higginson, nor the negro Hopewell, nor the 
editor of the Commonwealth, can vitriolize that fact 
lout of sight.—Boston Daily Times. i 
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THE NORTHERN CLERGY. 
After quoting from John Mitchel’s ‘ Citizen’ a low 
/and scurrilous diatribe against such of the Northern | 


-_ 





} 
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clergy as memorialized Congress against the passage of 


The Citizen does not hit these sanctimonious hy- 
pocrites of the North, styling themselves clergymen, 
a lick amiss. Ofall the contemptible creatures on 
ithe face of the earth, this class of Abolition 
|preachers are the most so, who have taken it upon 
{ late to stir up sectional strife. They 
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themselves of 1 
were doubtless always a disgrace to their calling ; 
but now they wust have made themselves more so 


statute for the surrender of fugitive slaves: but I 
never took a fee-for a service under it, and I never 
shall take one, whether the claimant is succcessful 
or unsuccessful. This statement may possibly 
lead you to spppose that, in continuing to held the 
office of commissioner, and to discharge its duties, 
T may be actuated by a public motive. I will sug- 
gest to yon some facts, which may possibly aid 
you in coming to this conclusion :— 

There are some five or six commissioners in the 
city of Boston, appointed by the Circuit Court to 
discharge certain functions essential to the admin- 
istration of the judicial system of the United States. 
Of these commissioners there are three or four who, 
from their age, and consequently their longer ex- 
perience in all kinds of judicial investigations, may 
be fairly supposed to be more fitted to try these 


But one | the perfidious Nebraska Bill, the Richmond Whig says: | cases of extradition, with safety to the rights of 


the fugitive, than some of our younger brethren ; 
and for the same reason, their decisions would be 
more readily acquiesced in by the community. 
Mr. Hallett, who is a Commissioner, is also U. 
S. District Attorney. and is, from that cireum- 
stance, practically, though not legally, disqualified 
for sitting in these cases. The number of Com- 
missioners in Boston, therefore, upon whom the 
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get his dues until he is safely in possession of all 
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SELECTIONS. 





We should have no ohjec- | State Penitentiary. They are the greatest pests to his office and refusing to act, he is depriving the 


community and the fugitive of a part of their best 
or passionate, or 
heedless. or unskilful administration of the law. 


ute book, no amount of popular odium that can be 


| excited against me by the press of the Common- 


wealth, of whatever name, will ever induce me to 
take a step which will have any tendency to reduce 
its administration in the city of Boston into in- 
competent and unsafe hands. The office is of no 


| yalue to me whatever; but I believe it to be of 


From the Boston Courier. 
LETTER FROM GEORGE T. CURTIS, U. &. 
COMM™’R., IN SELF-VINDICATION. 


S0STON, June , * 1854. 
To the Editor of the New Bedford Mercury: 
Sir—An exceedingly offensive article, of an edi- 
torial form, in your paper of the Ist instant, has 
been sent to me through the post office, by an illit- 
erate and anonymous correspondent, who states 
that an old friend of mine volunteered to pay the 
postage on his communication. The article does 
not refer to me by name, but the facts make-it suf- 
fiviently apparent that you intended to refer to me, 
and to apply to me the gross epithets which you 
lsaw fit toemploy. The article is as follows :— 
i 
| *Vorunreer Catcupotes. Tastes differ, and we can 
lunderstand how, in meat, drink, and other sensual mat- 
ters, individuals can be found to like what the major- 
ity of mankind loathes. But how any man can volun- 
teer to hunt fugitive negroes is what we cannot compre- 
The office of hangman has never been thought a 
jvery pleasant one, but between putting the rope round 
the neck or the wrists of the victim, we think the com- 
parative honor is in the former process, because stran- 
gulation does send a man out of his misery at once, 
| while the ‘extradition,’ as they politely term it, is only 
It is said that 
|somebody must execute the law. So somebody must do 
|some other menial offices; but it does not follow that | 
gentlemen should jostle each other to engage in them. 
is not with the act itself, but with the actors we 
quarrel; for, of course, while there are disagreeable du- 
ties, there will be disagreeable persons to perform them 
| It may be a pleasing thing to stand well with the 
administration at Washington,—it may bring place, 
praise, and pennies; but how any man can. be willing 
to purchase Pierce’s offices and telegraphic communica- 
tions at such a price, isa marvel. Party is, to some 
eyes, the most important thing in life; but if a man 
jmust be wedded to it, body, soul and spirit, why not 
} select a respectable object for his affections? And if 
| the itch for office and a little brief authority cannot be 


| some importance that I should continue to hold it 


while this law exists. I can traly say to this com- 


munity, as was said by one whose relations were 
| wider than those of any other man whom Massa- 
chusetts has ever numbered among her citizens— 


‘ Multo malo vos salvos esse, qialicumque ergo me 
animo futuri estis.’ 

Bat you are not content with ostracising the 
Commissioners. The Marshal must also be em- 
braced among the category of those who do ‘ dir- 
ty and menial offices,’ which gentlemen should not 
do. Let me follow out your argument to its legit- 
imate conclusions, for it is one with which a large 
portion of the people of this State are, at this 
moment, strangely misleading themselves. Be- 
cause some of the judicial officers of the United 
States are required by law to discharge an excep- 
tional and occasional duty, of a painful character, 
no man who is a ‘gentleman’ ought to be found 
in those offices. Yet there must be Marshals and 
Commissioners. The machinery of justice, that 
depends upon and is administered by the author- 
ity of the United States, could not go on for a day 
without them. No crime committed on the high 
seas could be reached, no mail robber could be 
arrested, no suitor could prepare his cause—noth- 
ing could be done that involves the judicial system 
of the Federal Constitution, without these its min- 
isterial agents. What that system is—what its 
relations are to a commercial people—I hope and 
presume the people of New Bedford are able to ap- 
preciate. 

What would become of their vast interests, 


| afloat on the farthest regions of the farthest oceans 


of the globe, but for the superintending care that 
the Constitution of the United States extends over 
them? And what is the agent by which that care 
and protection are made practical and effective— 
stretching the arm of the law over the deck of 
every ship in the remotest seas—but the judicial 
system of the federal government? Yet you would 
have the ministerial offices of that system refused 
by one class of men and another, until they sink 


If you will place this letter in your columns, 
you will do an act of justice to one whom, you 
have needtessly assailed. If you do not, [ shall 
not grieve. Your obedient servant, 


GEORGE T. CURTIS. 





From the New Bedford Mercury. 
THE EPISTLE OF MR. GEO. T. CURTIS. 


We are told in that jocose narrative concerning 
the strange and deplorable frenzy of Mr. John Den- 
nis, that on the 17th of March, 1712, Mr. Dennis 
found upon Mr. Lintot’s counter, a book entitled 
An Essay on Criticism, just then published. He 
read a page or two with much frowning, till com- 
ing to those two lines— 

* Some have at first for wits, then poets passed, 

Turned critics next, and proved plain fools at last ’— 
he flung down the book in a terrible fury, and eried 
out, * By , he means me!’ * which 1s allowed,’ 
says the narrative, * to have been the best remark 
he ever made in his life.’ Mr. George T. Curtis is 
like Mr. Jonn Dennis. He finds in the Mercury a 





paragraph entitled ‘ Volunteer Catchpoles,’ and 
immediately cries out, ‘ That means me.’ That 


he really thinks what he says is apparent ; for he 
has written us a long letter, in which he is at great 
pains to convince us that ‘a volunteer catchpole’ 
is by no means a disreputable creature, but at once 
the ornament and bulwark of society. This letter 
we are asked to print, and how can we refuse! If 
|it is true, as Mr. Curtis pretty plainly intimates, 
| that our institutions are sustained mainly by him- 





The devil will never For myself, while this law remains upon the stat- | self, and would tumble over if he should withdraw 


|his support, are we not in duty bound to publish 
ja fact so important, and so little likely to suggest 
jitself to the public mind? Considering the por- 
}tentous nature of the announcement, we feel that 
|Mr. Curtis’s letter occupies a space ridiculously 
ismall; andifhe had asked twenty-four columns 
linstead of one, we should still have felt that the 
request was reasonable, and even that room too 
narrow for such a colossal proclamation. 

We learn from the letter of Mr. Curtis, that the 
number of persons in Boston who are qualified by 
nature and art to issue warrants in fugitive slave 
cases is remarkably small, and we further learn 
that he is himself greatly gifted in that depart- 
ment. Mr. Hallett may bave some talent; Mr. 
Loring does pretty well for a beginner; but the 
Admirable Critchton of the business is undoubted- 
ly Mr. George T. Curtis. No wonder that he comes 
| to a solemn resolution, for the sake of his country, 
|to issue warrants while he have breath and brains. 
|Our readers will mark with admiration his Spar- 
| tan firmness. While he has life and strength, he 
|is determined that the business of negro catching 
ishall not fall into ‘incompetent hands.’ As he 
| was the first in Boston to undertake the profession, 
'he considers himself in some sort its patriarch 
‘and patron; he feels a pride in seeing it neatly 
| done ; and when Mr. Loring falters in the discharge 
lof his disagreeable duties, his brother Curtis in- 





‘cites and encourages him in the newspapers, and | 


assures him, that though officially severed, he is 
jstill with him in spirit. Mr. Curtis evidently 
‘thinks that unless his name is in some way con- 
‘nected with these ‘ extraditions,’ they must certain- 
‘ly prove miserable failures. 

|” And now having done Mr. Curtis all the justice 
| 


lin our power—having printed his letter, and ex-| 
| pressed our admiration of its many virtues—per- | 


eee 


in a condition of universal anarchy, with Jack in 
a mutiny in the forecastle,and Tom Bowlin preach- 
ing red republicanism on the quarter-deck—in 
short, a panorama of piracy, barratry and blood, 
terrible enough to make old Lord Stowell turn in 
his coffin. We cannot acquiesce in these painful 
predictions. We are fool-hardy enough to think 
that the District Court would still goon ; that Mr. 
Justice Sprague would still continue to fan him- 
self, and dispense his lucid decrees ; and that un- 
terrified proctors would still file libels and pocket 
costs, although Mr. Curtis should retire from pub- 
lie life. The office of Commissioner, after all, is 
not one of such overwhelming dignity ; in fees and 
functions it is very analogous to that of a common- 
law Justice of the Peace, and bad legislation has 
rather brought it into a notoriety than conferred 
upon it any splendor. Mr. Curtis says that the 
office is of no value to him ; we are sure that, as at 
present administered, it is of very little value to 
anybody. 

n every contest hetween power and principle, 
the champion of the former has upon his side the 
logic of the law. So had Lord Saunders, when he 
registered the edicts of the Stuarts: so had Jef- 
freys, when he hung the citizens of Taunton; so 
has Mr. Curtis, when he makes hot haste to defend 
negro-catching and rendition. But the verdict of 
time will not be less certain in his case than it has 
heen in theirs. Future ages will hardly believe 
that a law so barbarous ever disgraced the statute 
book of an enlightened people ; and humanity will 
demand another Strauss to prove that the history 
which records these transactions is nothing but a 
myth. The Fugitive Slave Law is now, and always 
has been, a partisan law, odious to a majority of 
the rm mg of the Free States, and constantly and 
variously oppressive. Professedly founded upon 
the Constitution, it violates the entire spirit of 
that instrament, and does coarsely, and cruelly, 
and carelessly, what humanity and justice demand 
should be done with the utmost consideration and 
tenderness. Its repeal is as certain as any human 
event can be ; and until it is repealed, its ministers 
must be content to share the odium which it nat- 
urally and inevitably incurs, 


' 


Tut New Besrorp Mercury on Curtis. We 
hope that no one will fail to read, and therefore to 
enjoy the comments of the New Bedford Mercury, 
upon the inflated and egotistical letter which re- 
cently appeared over the signature of George T. 
Curtis. It is pervaded with a quiet humor, anda 
keen and searching sarcasm, blended with which 
runs through the whole an irresistible argument 
that utterly disposes of its object, and leaves him 
|in a condition cf complete extinguishment. We 
|beg to suggest to Mr. Curtis, that the sooner he 
shall divest himself of that overweening self-con- 
| ceit in which he seems to be wrapt up, and which is 
| justified, in the eyes of the world, by no qualities, 
}mental or otherwise, and the sooner he abandons 
his self-imposed duty of becoming the public in- 
structor, and withdrawing himself into that ob- 
scurity which is his more appropriate sphere, the 
|sooner he will eseape that ridicule and contempt 
| which never fail to be the lot of those, who, like 
|himself, mistake their own overweening egotism 
for judgment, their ignorant obstinacy for firmness, 
jand their defiance of the moral sentiment of a com- 


| munity for devotion to principle.—Boston Atlas. 
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States has solemnly provided that fugitives from 
service shall be given up. Do you mean to say 


}a story that may take five or six dollars out of his pock- 
let at any time. Mr. Commissioner, in fact, advertises 
|that the business of warrant-making is carried on at cas % setnetatl . rhiet 
jthe old stand, and that orders from Virginia will be that it was a dirty ope ation, into which we 
| promptly attended to. The old original Commissioner entered with the people of the slaveholding States, 
lis in the business still, and the public are warned Or do you only mean to say that it is a * dirty and 
against interlopers, who are circulating false reports in| menial office’ to perform any service under a law 
order to injure his trade. We do not say that this is, which undertakes to excute that clause of the Con- 
lreducing the law to the level of huckstering,—we) stitution? If the latter is your meaning, then no 
|wouldn’t do the huckster such injustice,—but we do| Jaw can be enacted under which a marshal, a ma- 
|say, that a man must be a very poor creature, whose gistrate or ® juryman could act, without performing 


7. subjec t further, let. the | passion for public service is not restrained by consider-| 9 « dirty and menial office,” unfit for a gentleman. 
il Aonest abolitionist ask himself for | ations too obvious to be mentioned.’ 


Jf it is a ‘dirty’ employment to adjudicate or 
| Itis not my habit to make explanations of the | arrest under the present law, it must be equally 
| motives of my conduct, in any relation of life. I)‘ dirty’ to adjudicate or arrest under any law. 
venture to think that [ have sufficient character to) Whether the extradition is to be the result of one 
| insure for my actions the respect of those whose | man or twelve men, it is still, upon your principle, 
respect is valuable, and T am content, for myself, | ‘only the commencement of a life of suffering, 
‘to trust to its natural inflaence. But the state of and all who have any part to perform in it are en- 
| publie feeling in many parts of this Commonwealth | gaged in a transaction, the * comparative horror’ of 
is so extraordinary and so erroneous, that I think | which is inferior to the act of strangulation. You 
it right to say something upon those attempts to hold out a poor prospect for the amelioration of the 
direct popular odium against the officers of the gen- | present statute ; and if many of your whig con- 
eral government. ‘Two other leading whig papers, | temporaries intend to teach the same doctrines, I 
the Boston Ad/as and the Springfield Republican, are | am afraid that that political body will exert but 
‘engaged in the same laudable undertaking. When) small influence for its modification, 
it is seen, however, that there are those who are Some of the worst enemies of our institutions, 
fally determined not to allow their sense of duty to! and some of the fairest critics of the state of s0- 
be crushed by a tyrannical popular opinion, and ciety in this country, have united iu the observa- 
lwho are as well able to decide a question of duty tion that they are unfavorable to the growth of 
|for themselves as others can be to decide it for| manly and independent character. A sweeping 
ithem, perhaps a more manly, just and wholesome intolerant public opinion, it is said, bears down all 
| sentiment will be restored to the public mind. individual freedom of thought, and no man is per- 
The case of Barns had not been pending twenty- mitted to form and act upon his own ideas of duty. 
four hours before Judge Loring, when I saw that) What is right, is to be decided by the public voice, 
levery effort would be made to drive him from the | not by the still small voice with which a man com- 
discharge of his duty, by exciting against him the munes within the recesses. of his own judgment ; 
worst passions of the community. Among the and he who does not exhibit a disposition to shape 
means employed for the purpose of increasing the | his actions and sentiments to meet the popular and 
popular odium sought to be heaped upon him, was | imperious demands of the moment, 1s scourged by 
the statement, originating in a quarter that Ishall| an unbridled press into submission to the judg- 
not name, that I had declined, or was unwilling or | ment and conscience of the multitude. I will not 
afraid to act. I did not choose that any one what-| say that this charge is, in general, true. Bat when 
ever should have an excuse for believing that we see a magistrate in this Commonwealth of Mas- 
Judge Loring was willing to sit in a case that [| sachusetts derided, slandered in every form, burnt 
had declined. I did not choose to leave him to the | in effigy, and held up to popular hatred, for the sim- 
inference or imputation that he alone, of all the) ple discharge of a funetion which he could not 
commissioners, was willing to execute the law. I have avoided without an unmanly desertion of a 
thought proper to place myself, as it were, by his| daty to the community and to the fugitive who 
side: and I therefore caused the statement and the | was sought to be taken, it is time for us to in- 
inference to be contradicted. You imagine your- | quire whether some part of the accusation is not 
self to be so well acquainted with my motives or} just. I say that Judge Loring, being a Commis- 
character, as to charge me with the fear of losing | sioner, was bound, by every consideration of duty 
an occasional five or ten dollars. You never said | to the public and to Burns, to give his talents, ex- 
anything wider from the truth, since you began to| perience and legal knowldge to the fair trial of his 
publish the New Bedford Mercury, to this day; | case ; and every man who seeks to injure him for 
and that, to my knowledge, is a period of more | doing it, is engaged in a contest against truth 
than twenty years. I have been called upon, on and duty, from which he, be he who he may, will 


several occasions, to act as commissioner under the | come o worsted. 





|—for Mr. Curtis says that we were offensive—con- | 
| sisted in an expression of astonishment, not that a 
man should do this business when it came to him, | 


: 
|but that he should seek it. 


|Mr. Curtis had gone out of his way to lend an Sjaveholding Oligarchy. 


odious law his gratuitous sanction. He says he 
did it solely to cheer the heart of Mr. Edward G 
Loring. We think the result has shown that Mr 


volunteer view-halloo from Mr. Curtis. 
may be that gentleman’s views of the duty of en- 
forcing the Fugitive Slave Law, he was not com- 
pelled, either by the Constitution or by conscience, 
to proclaim in advance his readiness so to enforce 
it. Honorable men will enter upon such duties, 
if at all, with extreme reluctance, and when they 
are not officially bound to speak, the gentle and the 
generous will keep silence. Mr. Curtis did noth- 
ing of the kind ; but while the hearts of men were 
heavy at the execution of a process which many of 
them considered in the highest sense illegal, and 


ings of the community by proclaiming in public 
prints, that however odious society considered a 


it. Wethought such a proceeding impertinent 
and untimely ; we cannot say that Mr. Cartis’s let- 
ter has altered our opinion. No man is obliged to 


it was no more the civil duty of Mr. Curtis to issue 
his prospective promise, than it was the military 
daty of private Wilkins of Company A, or of any 
other militia hero of State street, to announce in 
the papers his full intention of shooting the people 
without merey, should he receive the command from 
his beloved corporal. i 
There always has been, and there always will 
be, a great deal of philolegal prosing, and the ex- 
hibition of this in Mr. Curtis’s letter is uncommon- 
ly solemn and imposing. A man may very well 
think that nonsense and cruelty are no better, be- 
cause they are enacted, and yet bea toleraby re- 
spectable lover of his country and her institutions. 
Whenever the Fugitive Slave Law is repealed, it will 
be a barbarity ; till then, it is altogether lovely in 
the eyes of Mr. Curtis and his co-commissioners. 
To secure its repeal it must be degraded in the eyes 
of the people ; and if the men who manifest an 
eagerness to execute it are degraded with it, that 
is not our fault, nor altogether their misfortune. 
Nobody pretends that the law is irrevocable ; if 
honorable and estimable men refuse to execute it, 
so much the sooner will it be repealed. But the 


of the law, with the souls of drill sergeants and 
the hearts of provost-marshals, talk continually 
about the government. They do—that is the cant 
if it—nothing but their duty. Now we say thata 
wan is no more bound to be a United States Com- 
missioner, and executea bad law, than he is bound 


istration. A tender-hearted Russian who should 
decline the office of knout-master, might find his 
relations with the Czér unpleasant, but he would 
‘e a hero in humane America. Mr. Curtis would 
aot charge such an anti-flagellant with treason or 
sedition. At least we hope he would not; for it 
uust be confessed, that there is not a wielder of 
the murderous cord in all Russia, who might not 
write the very double of Mr. Curtis's letter, and 
iemonetrate to a mathematical certainty, that flog- 
sing is a patriotic, and pickling a religious duty. 
Like all the gentlemen of his most respectablo 
school, Mr. Curtis anticipates frightful results from 


che least of these being a general explosion of the 
Courts of Admiralty, and an absolute abrogation 





almost all of them as crue!, he outraged the feel- | 


certain business, he for one was ready to engage in | 


say in advance what he will or will not do; and | 


crimped and corsetted and cold-blooded martinets | 


to be Secretary of State, and support a bad Admin- 


of all maritime law. He beholds our whale-ships 


MIGRANTS. 


Foreign immigrants ought to understand the un- 


We complained that favorable opinions entertained of them by the 


The Richmond [Va.] Ex- 
* \aminer has been abusing them of late without stint. 


- [ts language in this case, as in all others when 
-|dealing in censure, is reckless and extravagant ; 
Loring needed no such encouragement, and that he | still, the editor has sense enough not to outrun 
was competent to carry on the chase, without any | very far the prejudices of the community for which 
Whatever | he writes. 1 


His readers may not swear so fierce- 
|ly as he does, bu® they cherish similar senti- 
ments. 

| We copy a few samples of his opinion of foreign 
‘immigrants, from one of his recent editorials : 


The mass of them are sensual, grovelling, low-minded 
/agrarians, and nine-tenths of them would join the Mor- 
| mons, or some such brutal, levelling sect, if an opportu- 
| nity offered to do so. 
* a * * 
| *Earopean yriters deseribe a large class of popula- 
‘tion throughout England and the continent, as being 
distinguished hy restless, wandering nomadic habits, and 
by a peculiar conformationtef the skull and face. Ani- 
mal and sensual nature larzely , redominates with them, 
over the moral and intellectual. It is they who commit 
‘crimes, fill prisons, and adorn the gallows. They will 
not submit to the restraints of law or religion, nor can 
\they be educated. Are such men worth s thoussnd 
dollars a head to breed frem? From their restless and 
lawless habits, we shou'd infer they composed a large 
| part of the Northern immigration. 
| * * . * 

* Slavery fends off the stream of vicious foreign emi- 
| gration from the South, In a few years, the blasphe- 
| mous reformers who curse the Constitution for legalizing, 

and the Bible for consecrating Slavery, will curse 
/Heaven that it did not bless the North with African 
Slavery, the only antidote to a crowded, motley, foreign 
|and native population. 
* * * . 
‘The editor of the New York Herald, a foreigner 
himself, who, therefore, knows what his paper says is 
|not so, describes these immigrants as coming here to 
avoid despotic, aristocratic distinctions at home. They 
run away from liberty, and he knows it. Had they 
feudal lords or masters, like Russians, Hungarians, and 
| Turks, to farnish them homes, houses, and subsistence, 
| not one would quit.’ 


This Examiner, by the way, is a most consistent 
| devotee of Slavery. Color and race make no differ- 
lence with it at all. In its raving monomania, it 
| goes for the enslavement of the poor white man, as 
| wellas black. Had these foreigners ‘ masters,’ it 
| says, ‘to furnish them homes, houses, and sub- 
| Sistence, not one would quit.’ Aye, they would no 
| more think of running away, than Burns, or Sims, 
or Shadrach ! 

| In another editorial, the Slavery fanatic devel- 
- the igea thus incidentally broached. Speaking 
| ofthe enfranchisement of the peasantry of Europe, 
he says— 


| 


j 


| «The little experiment of free society that has been 
| tried for a little while, in a little corner of Europe, and 
| which, under the galvanic battery of free competition, 
| exhibited, for a time, some little vitality, has eventuat- 
| ed long since in a disastrous failure; and yet arrogant, 
| impertinent characters, at the Nerth, who are the loud- 
est in proclaiming the failure, and proposing a remedy, 
insist that we, who have a happy, quiet, contented s0- 
ciety, should set our negroes free. When Owen and his 
compeers can cite an instance in history, of any consid- 
erable civilized nation, the mass of whose people con- 
tinued prosperous and contented, for three centuries, 
without domestic Slavery, or some similar institution, 
it will be time enough to call on us to imitate their in- 


the non-enforcement of the Fugitive Slave Law—/ stitutions. It is a notorious fact, that, throughout the 


little corner of Europe that has tried this foolish experi- 
ment, the class on whom the experiment was tried are 
ten times worse off than any slaves whatever. They are 








ignorant, homeless, houseless, starving} 
tionary, and nomadic.’ ee 


: * 
Such is the view the Slavery Propaganda take 
of the working man. White or black, African, 
Celtic, or Teutonic, his happiness and welfare are 
to be secured, in absolute subjection to a master! 
—WNational Era. 


ie. 





THE FPUGITIVE SLAVE LAW DECIDED 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL. 


We find in the Milwaukie Sentinel of the 8th 
inst. the full opinion of Hon. A. D. Smith, one of 
the Judges of the Supreme Court of Wisconsin, in 
the case of S. M. Booth, editor of the Free Demo- 
erat, charged with aiding in the rescue of Glover, 
the fugitive slave, at Ravine, on the 11th of March. 
Booth, as was stated in our paper of Tuesday, was 
discharged on the grounds that the writ was defec- 
tive, and that the law itself was unconstitutional, 
The Sentinel gives us the following abstract of that 
portion of the decision which relates to the uncon- 
stitutionality of the law: 


He then proceeded to an examination of the 
ie of the constitutionality of the Act of 1850, 
iscussing the origin and history of legislation on 
the subject of persons held to labor or service. He 
holds that this article was merely a compact by the 
contracting parties to the Constitution, by which 
the free States were to be bound to provide legisla- 
tion, under due course of law, and after.examination 
of facts, for the return of such persons, but that no 
power was conferred upon Congress to legislate 
upon the matter, and that it is the duty of the 
States to provide such legislation. That the fact 
that Congress has no power to punish State officers 
for refusing to provide such legislation, is a proof 
that the matter remains in form of a compact.— 
That it is clear that Congress cannot constitu- 
tionally act upon this subject; while it is also 
clear that the States cannot pass laws discharg- 
ing fugitives from service. All such laws must be 
void. 

That the Constitution contemplates an examina- 
tion into the claim of the claimant of the fugitive, 
to be made where he is by presumption free, while 
the Act of 1850 makes the decision or warrant of 
a Judge or Commissioner a judgement in fact, 
without trial or examination. That, in order to 
ascertain to whom ‘such service or labor is due,’ 
examination and enquiry must bemade. If service 
or labor is due, the fugitive must be given up; but 
the fact must be ascertained. There isan issue of 
fact to be tried. 

The suit to try this fact is not a suit in equity or 
admiralty, and must be at common law; hence a 
trial by jury is demanded properly. 

The Act of 1850 is unconstitutional, in that it 
violates the principle which forbids that persons 
shall be deprived of liberty, without ‘ due process 
of law.’ The summary cone under this Act 
of 1850 elearly violate this provision. Upon this 
point, His Honor is justly emphatic. 

He refers at length to the varying sentiments of 
the Court in the case of Prigg vs. Pennsylvania, 
and thinks that, in view of the doubts thrown 
around that case by the U. 8. Judges themselves, 
they ought to review their decision. He concludes 
by suggesting that the strict performance of their 
duties by the State and the Federal Government, 
and their confinement within their own limits, are 
the only means of avoiding collisions ; and he de- 
claree that, in his examination of this case, he has 
the conscientiousness of having done his duty, and 
his full duty; and * though he may stand alone, he 
hopes he may stand approved of his God as he does 
of bis own conscience.’ 





LEAGUE AGAINST MAN-HUNTING. 


The people of Racine county, Wiscohsin, have 
held a convention and organized a * League’ against 
the Fugitive Slave Bill. Eleven towns were re- 
presented by 104 delegates, and the deliberations 
of the Convention were controlled by a resolute 
purpose to suppress the business of man-hunting 
on their soil. They say they are impelled by ‘ the 
necessities of defence’ against the Legrees and Lo- 
kers of the South. A constitution was adopted, 
the first article of which reads as follows :— 

Art. 1. This association shall be known by the 
name of the RacinegCounty League. Its object is, 
first, to preserve the liberty of the person of every 
inhabitant of the county, regardless of the color of 
the skin, or the place of his birth ; second, to frus- 
trate every attempt at kidnapping, by all the means 
which God has given us; third, to shield, by com- 
bined influence of united purses and strong arms, 
all individuals from harm who may be in danger 
of suffering from carrying out the objects of this 
League. 

The following are some of 
ed by this Convention :— 

Whereas, The moral sense of tis nation has 
been outraged and the sacred rights of its inhabi- 
tants insulted by the passage of the infamous Ne- 
braska bill—and whereas the Compromises of 1820 
have by this act of Congress been repealed—and 
whereas the territory of all the free Stats has been 
turned into a hunting ground for fugitives, and 
may be desecrated with impunity in all ways, and 
at all times, by the * Legrees and Lokers’ of the 
South, who are on the scent for human victims or 
human blood ; and whereas the very compromises 
which were designed to give the North rest and 
quiet, have been sacrilegiously invaded by the 
slaveholders and their doughTaced tools of the North, 
and every village and hamlet of the free States is 
likely to be disturbed by the baying of the hounds, 
and the crack of the slave-driver’s lash. Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That we as Freemen can and will stand 
it no longer. 

Resolved, That henceforth we shall know none 
but freemen in the North, and all who reach our 
State shall be as secure as though they were al- 
ready treading the free soil of Canada. ‘ 

Resolved, Phat since the issues of the old parties 
are left out of sight of the crusade for slavery 
which has been set up, we can leave thei out of 
sight also, until liberty is again restored as a na- 
tional principle; avd that hereafter we will know 
no issue at the ballot-box paramount to the great 
principle of human freedom as defined in the Decla- 
ration of Independence. 

Resolved, at our advice to every United States 
officer in Wisconsin, whether he be Judge, Com- 
missioner, Attorney or Marshal, is that he give up 
the dehumanizing and execrable business of assist- 
ing in the return of fugitive slaves, or resign his 
office, and pursue at least a respectable business for 
his daily bread. 

Resolved, That in adopting these resolutions, we 
are neither ‘ trifling’ nor ‘ insane,’ but living, we 
will practice them, and with our dying breath, w® 
WILL BEQUEATH THE SENTIMENTS THEY CONTAIN TO OUR 
POSTERITY. 


the resolutions adopt- 








The Nebraska Bill.—Bells were tolled in 
Utica, on the Ist instant, on the receipt of the news that 
the President had signed the Nebraska Bill. 
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JUDGE WADE'S SPEECH. 
Among the many able and pointed speeches made on 
the night of the final passage of the Nebraska Bill in 
the U. 8. Senate, none was marked by more sincerity, 
earnestness and force than that of Judge Wade of Ohio. 
Take the following extracts as a sample of its quality. 


Mr. Presipent: I do not intend to debate this 
subject further. The humiliation of the North is 
complete and overwhelming. No Southern enemy 
of hers can wish her deeper degradation. God 
knows I feel it keenly enough, and I have no desire 
to prolong the melancholy spectacle. 1 kuow fall 
well that no words uf mine can save the couutry 
from this im nding dishonor, this great meditated 
wrong, which is big with danger to the good neigh- 
borhood of the different sections of the country, if 
not to the stability of the Union itself. But fall 
well I know that this hated measure is to pass; it 
is a foregone conelusivn, and cannot be averted or 
delayed. Ifthe North were powerless to vindicate 
her honor, her interest, and her principles, in the 
people's House of Representatives, where her voice 
can, in some measure, be heard, how can she ex- 
pect to do it in this * rotten borough’ department 
of the government, where the voice of the people is 
searcely heard at all! But fromall these discussions. 
Mr. Presideut,I proudly and confidently appeal to the 
people themselves. If, indeed, they shall tamely 
a this insult, they will then deserve all 
the tempt that the South eannot but feel for 
them ; but [ have no fear that such will be the 
result. Mr. President, while this deed of shame 
and wromg goes unavenged, I shall feel but little 
interest im whatever else youemay do. Mr. Presi- 
dent, E have all my life belonged to the great na 
tional Whig party. and never yet have I failed, 
with all the ability I have, to support its regalar 
candidates, come from what portion of the Union 
they might ; and much oftener has it been my lot 
to battle for a Southern than for a Northern candi- 
date for the Presidency. And when such candi- 
date was assailed by those who were jealous of 
slaveholders, and did not like to yield the govern- 
ment into such hands, how often cee I encounter- 
ed the violent prejudices of my own section, with 
no little hazard to myself! “How triumphantly 
would I appeal on such occasions to Southern hon- 
or, to the magnanimity of soul, which I believed al- 
ways actuated Southern gentlemen? Alas! alas! 
if God will pardon me for what I have done in this 
line, I will sin nu more ° e ? 9 

After this, I hope to hear no more from them of 
national parties. They have by their own act ren. 
dered such a thing impossible. Mr. President, 
radical as I am, and always have been, on this sub- 
a of slavery, if there ig anything which I have 
abored to prevent, it has been to prevent one sec- 
tion of this country from coming in collision, face 
to face, with the other, without a possible mode of 
escape, on a direct sectional issue, North and 
South. But the South have deliberately made up 
that issue. They have sought this great sectional 
advantage. They have putthe North at defiance, 
and declared a sectional war for the mastery ; and 
T accept the issue thus tendered. Slavery must 
row become general, or it must cease to be at all. 
And, Mr. President, let it always be understood. 
that this sectional strife was commenced by the 
South alone—ay, by Southern Whigs. They have 
forced it on the North without their knowledge, and 
against their will. Should evil result from this 
movement, the South, and not the North, are re- 
sponsible for it. The moment this bill was laid on 
our tables, I conferred with some Southern Whigs 
on its disastrous consequences, should it be forced 
upon the country. And my apprehensions have 
been more than realized. Mr. President, our 
Southern brethren know fall well that no Northern 
Whig can in any way favor|this measure, and live. 
Yea, Sir, they know that such treachery ought not 
politically to survive. But with a full knowledge | 
of this, they have compelled every Northern_ Whig 
to become their political enemy, or betray his con-| 
stituents. IT do not complain of these things ;| 
Southern Whigs had a right to do as they pleased, | 
and they have chosen the common enemy In an un-| 
just war upon the rights and honor of the North. 
Away, then, with these false pretences of love for 
the Union! How can a Northern man favor this 
measure, and answer it to his constituents ? They) 
would demand to know why he had surrendered up | 
this immense territory to slavery: what was his | 
inducement ; what consideration did the South give 
for this great boon. And what answer could he} 
make? Would it do to say, in reply, that we se-| 
cured squatter sovereignty! No, Sir; such a pre-| 
tence is a humbug, repudiated and laughed to scorn | 
by every Southern senator. It takes a Northern | 
Loco Foco flunky to say that. But Southern gen-| 
tlemen, to their honor be it said, despise it. Mr. | 
President, I know full well with what contempt 
the South, in view of all these things, regard us of | 
the North—as men without spirit or courage to) 
maintain our rights. But the bitterest reflection) 
of all is, to feel that we deserve the scorn and con-| 
tempt of our Southern brethren and of the world. | 
Had they not held us in utter contempt, they would | 
not have dared to undertake the repeal of this time- 
honored guarantee of freedom; and that, too,| 
without consulting us. And yet it seems to| 
be thought that we shall not resent it ; but that we 
shall still go on as formerly, aiding to elect them | 
to office under the banner of Whiggery, just as if 
nothing special had taken place. Well, Sir, from) 
our former tameness and good nature they bad a} 
right to think so. But they should reflect that we_ 
have no Clay and Webster to alarm our fears for 
the Union, while they surrendered us to dishonor. | 
Bat, Mr. President, I will not complain; the fault) 
has been and is all ourown. We certainly cannot | 
have any further political connection with the | 
Whigs of the South; they have rendered such con- | 
nection impossible. An impassable gulf separates | 
us, and must hereafter separate us. ° - 

Now, Mr. President, while this great wrong) 
which you are about to perpetrate ; this wrong to 
the North; this wrong to humanity; this wrong | 
to mankind everywhere, shall remain upon your) 
statute book anrepealed, I shadl take but little in-| 
terest in whatever else you may do. I proclaim war 
upon it. I know that I stand here utterly power- 
less to avert the impending danger overborne by an 
inexorable majority, and by the mesmerism of this 
slave-cursed atmosphere. But I give notice that I 
shall not rest under it. The Constitution of the 
United States was a hard bargain for the North ; 
and if all compacts for political power are to be 
held so cheap, her tarn, too, may come next. Mr. 
President, no human eye can see the consequences | 
of the deed you are about to do, The future of 
the Republic is shrouded in gloom. Let every man | 
do his duty, and may God prosper the right. But, 
Mr. President, there was one point of Democracy 
touched by the senator from Indiana, [Mr. Pettit.) 
He told you, Sir, that the Northern cauldron was 
boiling ; that the people were indignant and excit- 
ed, in consequence of the introduction of this bill; 
and he called on his friends to take it just as it 
came from the House. For, said he, unless it is 

assed the present session, you will lose it forever; 
it cannot be passed at all. “All this is, no doubt, 
true enough. But, Sir, mark the inference with 
which this admission teems. He is a Democrat. 
He stands here an advocate for the sovereignty of 
the people, and even for squatter sovereignty ; yet 
he tells the Senate of the tnited States that this 
abominable measure must pass now, by a snap 
jndgment, or not pass at all. He dare not trust 
the people with this great question. No, Sir; not 
he. Do it now, before the people can have a voice 
in it. Now or never. Did the free and high-mind- 
ed people of that noble State elect him to the high 
office he holds for such a purpose? Is there any 
Democracy in such a course as that! Is he a Dem- 
ocrat, Sir, to aid in getting up such a question here ' 
A question on which no man was elected to a seat 
here ; of which the people never dreamed, and from 
which their sense of justice revolts ; and urging it 
through, before the people can have an opportunity 
to express their opinion on the subject. The very 
declaration he has made shows that he is conscious 
that the people are opposed to him on this mea- 
sure. In urging it on them, is he not deliberately 
violating the will of the people he represents! Sir, 
it is a confession of judgment that he is no Demo- 
erat. I say, Sir, such is the inference and the only 
inference I can draw from such a declaration and 
such conduct. But I impeach no motives. I only 
say, that if I, with full knowledge that the people of 
Ohio were deadly hostile to this whole movement, 
as I know they are, should urge upon the Southern 
meimbers of this Senate to take this bill now under 
any circumstances, because they would never have 
another chance to get it, what would that mean, 
except that [ intended to go along with the South 
at all hazards, regardless of the wishes or the will 
of my own constituents, by voting for a measure 
which they abominate and abhor’ Would that 
course be right fur any representative of the people, 








| vile judgment shall stand reversed. 


THE LIBERATOR. 











much less for a Democrat? But why, if it is so 
ju-t a measure, press it to a final decision in such 
hot haste! If it is all right, will not the people be 
for it another year? Can they not be trusted with 
such a question! Qh, Sir. every one is perfectly 
aware what you propose to do now, if delayed one 
year, would be impossible, and hence the rage to 
pass it now. Can there be any real necessity for 
the immediate organization of these territories? It 
is a howling wilderness, covered over with some 
eighteen or twenty Indian tribes, with whom you 
have treaties guaranteeing that you would never 
orgtnize territories over them, or ask them to sell 
their land, or to remove, but that they should 
always be exempted from our interference. Sir, 
this whole movement shows that, even under our 
boasted institutions, what danger there is that 
the will of the people ray be disregarded and pros- 
trated by a corrupt Executive, and by faithless re- 
presentatives of the people. Yes, Sir, an empire 
is to be transformed from freedom to slavery, and 
the people must not be consulted on such a ques- 
tion, so big with weal or woe to the millions who 
are to people these vast regions in all time to come ; 
and they who awe doing this deed are great stick- 
lers for popular sovereignty, squatter sovereignty, 


THE LIBERATOR. 
Mo Union with Slavefolders, 


BOSTON, JUNE 23, 1954. 

MASS MEETING OF THE FRIENDS. Or 

FPREEDOM ON THE FOURTH OP JULY, 
AT FRAMINGHAM. 


A Grand Mass Meeting of the Friends of Freedom, ' 
under the direction of the Managers of the Massachu-/ 
setts Anti-Slavery Society, will be held in the beautiful 
Grove at FRAMINGHAM, on the Fourtn or Juty, to 
which all who ‘ reject with indignation the wild and 
guilty phantasy, that man can hold property in man,’ 
are most cordially invited. Let none who profess to 
cherish any self-respect—to revere God and love their 
fellow-men—to ‘remember them that are in bonds as 
bound with them ’—give any countenance, on that day, | 
to any social or public festivities, whereby the wrongs 

















and yet their own constituents eannot have a voice 
in the matter! They cannot be trusted! How) 
much better is a squatter in the wilderness, than | 
our own enlightened constituents? It is but a poor! 
compliment you pay the high-souled people of your! 
noble State.” Dare you not trust them with this! 
great question of slavery extension’ Can they not 
judge as well as squatters! No, Sir. Everybody 
knows that the liberty-loving people of that State 
will never consent that slavery shall go into these; 
vast territories, and hence you seek a settlement of | 
this great question now, and behind the back of the 
people. But I have done. I did not intend to 
speak again on the merits of the bill. To-morrow 
I believe there is to be an eclipse of the sun, and [ 
think it perfectly meet and proper that the sun in 
the heavens and the glory of this Repnblic should 
both go into obscurity and darkness together. Let 
the bill then pass; it is a proper occasion for so 
dark and damning a deed. 

Mr. Brown—The eclipse of the sun will only be 
partial. 

Mr. Wade—Very well; but the public honor will 
be tarnished forever. I know very well, Sir, with 
what a yell of triumph the passage of this bill will 
be hailed, both in the South and Pandemonium. 

Mr. Brown—Do you know what is going on 
there? 

Mr. Wade—I do not pretend to know precisely 
what is on foot there, but I think it pretty evident 
that there is a very free communication between 
that country and this body ; and I am greatly mis- 
taken if I have not seen the dwarfish medium by 
which the communication is kept up and carried 
on. [Great laughter.] But, Mr. President, there 
is some good mixed up with this great evil. Of} 
course, all further compromises are at an end.—| 
Thank God, L have already given notice of appeal | 
to the people. I will labor to undo all that you 
have done, and a little more by way of interest, 
and indemnity for the past, and security for the fu- 
ture. The war must be carried on by the North, 
with a resolute and uncompromising obstinacy, 
until things shall be put ‘in statu quo ante bel-| 
lum.’ Until this shall be done, I am an Abolition- 
ist at heart while in the slave-cursed atmosphere 
of this capital, whatever I may be at home. But 
here pride and self-respect compel a man to be eith- 
er a doughface, flunky, or an Abolitionist, and I} 
choose the latter. Igloryinthe name. I feel that | 
my hatred to slavery justly entitles me to wear it) 
—a name which 1 never yet denied, and which | 
present passing events are fast rendering glorious. 
And now, Mr. President, having said all I wish to} 
say on this oceasion, I again protest in the name | 
of the sovereign State of Ohio against the passage | 
of this bill, and again I give notice of appeal to the | 
people themselves. Nor will I fail with whatabil-| 
ity [ have, to stimulate them to action, until this | 
In the mean-| 
time, consoled by the assurance that if offences | 
must come, there is a woe for those through whom 
they come. 





Last week was anniversary week, the ‘ Holy} 
Week of the churches." Boston was full of Chris- | 
tian divines, assembled in their several conventions, | 
to discuss the interest of their religion. Every 
sect was represented; the meeting-houses were 
thronged from morning till night. Prayer was) 
ceaseless, preaching was incessant. The Bible So- 
cieties, Sunday School Societies, Missionury Socie- | 
ties, held high counsel. There were theological | 
discourses of every shade all bristling with the most | 
speared dialectics. Metaphysics held their orgies. | 
While thus the people were streaming to and fro, | 
hymn book and prayer book in hand; while the| 
doctors were disputing about Trinity and Unity, | 
Christ and the Holy Spirit, Original Sinand Atone- | 
ment, duties to the Hindous and the Cherokees, the | 
best mode of instructing children in the doctrines | 
of the Gospel, and gathering them into the fold of| 
Christ ;—in the very centre of the city, in the very | 
halls of Christian Justice, Christ himself, in the 

erson of one of the least disciples, was arraigned 

efore Pontius Pilate. There sat the procurator | 
on his, tribunal; there were the mercenary sol-| 
diery, filling the avenues, and deseerating the halls 
of the Temple of Justice, and pollating the very, 
air of the sacred chamber with their foul presence; | 
there were the hired ruffians from the sinks and | 
kennels of the town, stalking insolently up and) 
down before the seat at which they should have) 
been urraigned as malefactors; there stood the pris-| 
oner bound and guarded ; and what was his crime?) 
Why, he had declared himself a king—the king) 
of his own body; he had asserted his absolute do- | 
minion over his own limbs,—his own regal auto-| 
cracy of will,—his natural right to come and go as 
he would. * Art thou sucha king!’ he is asked. | 
‘Tam a king.’ Then come the false witnesses | 
with their testimony. Some kindly person will 
compromise, baying him off with money. A mes- 
sage arrives from the Southern head quarters, say- | 
ing ‘ If thou let this man go, thou art not Casar’s | 
friend.’ The multitude clamor without, this time, 
however, that the prisoner be released, and that 
Barabbas be given up. All this goes forward in 
broad day, for success*:. days, in a city crowded 
with people, who hud come up to the great passover | 
festival. ‘Phe prisoner is condemned ; and ere that | 
mighty concourse of pious Christians has dispersed, 
his insalted form, manacled and guarded by nearly | 
two thousand armed men, is led along our modern) 
via dolorosa, toward the place of infamy and pain 
beyond the city. Whata commentary this upon) 
the Christianity of Christendom ; the Christianity | 
of the Puritan city, the * Paradise of divines! ’| 
So once more has Christ been delivered over to his 
tormentors, to be scourged and crucified. Once! 
more has the purple robe been flang upon him, | 
and the sceptre of reeds been placed in his hand./ 
Once more in the holy city, at holy time, amid cir- | 
cumstances brutal and inselting as at first, has the | 
form of a man, made in the image of Christ, been | 
sold to an ignominious doom. Where was the) 
church? Where was the body of disciples? Where 
was the new commandment! The church was set- | 
tling its own matters; and the disciples were en-| 
gaged in saying ‘ Lord, Lord,’ in churches and 
vestry meetings ; the new commandment was too| 
new to have come to their knowledge. Did they 
not call one another brothers and sisters at the} 
communion table, and was not that enough? 

If but one in a thousand of those nominal and 
professing Christians in Boston had been a rea/| 
Christian, that strange, that hideous outrage never | 
could have been perpetrated ; the infamous statute | 
never would have overridden the new command- | 
ment. Without a blow struck, without a hand 
lifted, the power of the government would have 
fallen down and expired, unable to breathe in that 
atmosphere cf humane feeling. No commissioner 
would have issued a warrant of arrest; mo officer 
would have served it; policemen would have re- 
signed their trusts ; the military wouid have dis- 
banded, rather than array themselves in such a 
cause ; no wharf, no ship, no carriage, no convey- 
ance of any kind would have been furnished for 
the unholy work. The slave hunter would have 
been an outlaw, denied shelter, food, service,—pro- 
scribed, avoided in the streets, pointed at as an ene- 
my of his kind. The foot of the intruder would 
have found no resting place, the blight of an unut- 
tered and unutterable indignation would have fall- 
en upon his heart, the slow unmoving finger of 
scorn would have pointed him his way back to the 
place whence he came. Had Boston been full of 
real Christians the last week, a virtue would have 
gone out from it, which the slave owner could 
neither have nor met; be never would 
have dared to seek his victim in a Christian city, 
fall of Christian divines on the Holy Week of thie 
year.—Sermon of Rev. O. B. Frothingham of Salem. 





and sufferings of the millions held in the galling chains! 
of slavery shall be forgotten, or the awful guilt and/| 
frightful inconsistency of this nation shall be put out 
of sight. The times demand humiliation, not exulta- 
tion—heartfelt contrition, not ‘the loud huzza ’—the 
tolling of bells, not the ringing of merry peals—the 
most direct and efficient action to cause ‘ liberty to be 
proclaimed, throughout all the land, to all the inhabi- 
tants thereof,’ not vain-boasting in regard to what our 
fathers achieved in the revolutionary struggle. As for 
our country— 
* Lo! where her starry banner wayes, 
In many a graceful fold— 
There toil, and bleed, and groan her slaves, 
And men, like brutes, are sold! 
Her hands are red with crimson stains, 
And bloody is her way; 
She wields the lash, she forges chains, 
On Independence day !’ 

SPECIAL TRAINS of cars, on the Boston and Wor- 
cester Railroad, will be run to the Grove, on that day, 
leaving Boston, Worcester, and Mitrorp, at 9.25, 
P. M. RETURNING, leave the Grove at about 54, P. M. 

FARE—by all these trains, to and from the Grove, 
FIFTY CENTS. ; 

(2 Our friends in Essex and Plymouth Counties, &c., 
will notice that the hour of departure from Boston will 
accommodate them, in attending the meeting. 

The trains will stop at Way Stations, wherever de- 
sired. 

Among the speakers at Framingham may be expected 
Wm. Lioyp Garrison, Wenvett. Puriirs, CHaRrLes 
L. Remonp, Srernen S, Foster, Lucy Stoxse, Epmunp 
Quincy, Anprew T. Foss, &c. 

atl 


‘HONOR TO WHOM HONOR.’ 


The following Correspondence will be read with un-| 








| alloyed satisfaction by every true friend of freedom in| 


this slavery-governed country, and tend to heighten the 
respect which is so widely cherished for all the parties | 
concerned therein. It renders all praise superfluous, 


June 14, 1854. 
R. H. Dana, Jr., Esq.— 

We are directed by the Vigilance Committee of Bos-| 
ton to offer you their most sincere thanks for the prompt | 
devotion with which you hastened to the protection of 
Anthony Burns, and to assure you of their profound 
appreciation of the eloquence and ability with which he 
was defended. While recognizing the disinterestedness 
which led you to proffer your services without a fee, 
they beg leave to enclose the accompanying check, [for 
$200] not as compensation, but merely asa grateful ac- 
knowledgment of your efforts to,aid them in protecting 
the fugitive and the freeman. 

In behalf of the Executive Committee of the Vigilance 
Committee, WENDELL PHILLIPS. 





80 Court Srreet, June 15, 1854. 

Dear Sir :—1 have just received your note of yester- 
day, conveying to me, in very gratifying terms, assur- 
ances of the feelings entertained by the body you re- 
present, respecting my services in the recent case of| 
Anthony Burns. They give me more credit than I am} 
willing to receive. 

The good fortune which is said to attend early rising, 
made me the first of the members of the bar, or one of| 
the first, to hear that a man was in custody as a slave | 
in the Court Room. To render myself at once on the! 





| spot, and to offer my professional services to him and to | 


those who were coming forward as his friends, was an, 
act, [ trust, natural to me, and requiring no effort or| 
sacrifice. Many others would have done the same, and | 
no doubt did as soon as they heard the intelligence. I) 
have done so in the cases of alleged slaves in Boston | 
heretofore, and so have others, and [ hope that mem-| 
ber of the bar in Massachusetts will never fail to be! 
ready to render this service gratuitously to the cause of 
hamanity and liberty. A portion of my time, and the) 
application of such influence and ability as I may pos-| 
sess, is the only contribution [ have to make, Others | 
contribute of their means and powers, all in their va- 
rious ways, and many at great sacrifice, and with little 
or no return even in the way of acknowledgment. 

Looking upon the matter in this light, while [ thank 
the Committee for their kind words of approval, and for 
the subtlety of good taste which leads them to draw a 
distinction between compensation and acknowledgment | 
of a gratuitous service, 1 am sure the Committee will 
not think me in the least disrespectful to them when I 
say that, in whatever form their politeness may cast the 
offer, I am not willing to retain the check which accom- 
panies your note. 

Besides my own feelings in the matter, which would 
be conclusive with me, I would not have the force of the 
precedents which have been set in the trials for freedom 
in Massachusetts thus far impaired in the least, for the 
honor of my profession and the welfare of all who are in 
peril. 

I beg you to express to the Committee my sense of 
their attention, and believe me, 

Truly, yours, RICH’D H. DANA, Jr. 


Wendell Phillips, Esq., in behalf of the Ex. Com. of 
the Vigilance Committee of Boston. 

To a letter of like tenor with that to Mr. Dana, and 
enclosing a check of like amount, Mr. Ellis returned the 
following answer :— 


ea | 


June 15, 1854. 
Dear Sir :— 
beg you to return my thanks to the Committee for 
its great kindness and generosity. 

The delicate form in which they send this honorarium, 
makes me hesitate whether [ must not retain it on their 
account. But I am sure they will neither feel hurt nor 
censure me for returning the check, and saying frankly 
that, in their approval, I shall find great pleasure and 
sufficient reward, for these reasons :—Because we are all 
fellow-laborers, their own duties are heavy, and this| 
would be in a measure only lightening mine ; because I | 
shall feel better not to retain it, because I wish it might 
be so that no slave hunter could for any money get 
any counsel in a free State, and no fugitive or freeman 
could fail,. without fee, to command the services of the 
best of the bar, and not rely on feeble arms for defence 
under this law. 

This I know will do little to bring thatabout. I know 
very well the latitude of some places, and considering 
that and my position, know that if this were a public 
thing, it would do very little. I desire this, however, 
not to go beyond you and the gentlemen for whom you | 
act, and though I may not know all of them in person, 
I think I do know enough of the spirit of the body, and 
not a few within the bar, to say that, as it isa profes- 
sional compliment and honor tobe assigned as coun- 
sel to defend one in a capital case, by the court, so it is 
felt by a circle not small, as we know it was once, but 
spreading wider every day, to be a matter of personal 
and professional duty to stand, if possible, betwixt any 
man and slavery ; which shall be done for the duty’s 
sake. 

For reasons, of which these are enough to you and 
them, allow me to thank you and them for the expres- 
sion of good-will and approbation, which is very grate- 
ful to me. 


I am ever, yours truly, @ 





Mr. Phillips. Cc. M. ELLIS. dressed to his brother, the letter was put into the hands 
of his master, and he opened and read it—a common 
ANOTHER ABDIEL. & practice at the South, when letters come directed to any 


One of the most faithful and thorough testimonies 
borne by the pulpit against the all-pervading crime of 
our land, and with special reference to the kidnapping 
of Anthony Burns, was given by the Rev. O. B. Frotu- 
rronam, of Salem, in a Sermon delivered at the North 
Church in that city, on Sunday, June 4, and which has 
since been printed by request of the Standing Commit- 
tee. An extract from it may be found in the preceding 
column. Other extracts as we may find room. The 
pamphlet is for sale at 21 Cornhill. Price, 20 cents. 

It is gratifying to learn that the admirable Sermon 
of Rev. James Freeman Clarke has quickly passed to a 
second edition ; and that Rev. Theo!ore Parker’s last 
great discourse is now for sale in pamph’e: form. 





NEW ENGLAND A. S, CONVENTION. 


(PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY MR. YERRINTON.] 


SPEECH OF WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 
Thursday Evening, June 1st. 
Mr. Caainman— 

I am glad that a vote of thanks has been passed to 
the counsel of poor Burns. I think they have exerted 
themselves with great assiduity, with the utmost vigi- 
lance, and with masterly ability, and are so far deserv- 
ing the thanks of every friend of freedom. As I have 
not been in the court-room at any time, I do not know 
precisely the line of argument they have pursued. I 
hope, on reading their pleas, to find something more 
than merely a legal and constitutional defence of Burns. 
I hope to find that, in the course of their remarks, they 
denounced the idea of any man being put on trialas the 
property of any other man; that they were not merely 
lawyers for the occasion, but remembered their own 
moral nature, and allowed themselves to speak to the 
Court, and to all present, as moral and accountable be- 
ings. If they have failed to do this; if they have mere- 
ly been fencing, no matter with what tact or skill, 
with opposing counsel, on simply legal grounds; I shall 
not feel as well satisfied with their efforts, as I shall 
on ascertaining that they also made their appeal to the 
‘higher law’ of God, now every where scorned and 
trampled in the dust. 

I do not know that I can compose my mind, this eve- 
ning, so far as to be able to make any connected re- 
marks. The night is heavy over our heads, and its 
gloom is hourly deepening; my own heart grows heavy 
as the night, and it seems to me that, by morning, it 
will be as lead within me. It is all darkness—there 
seems to be no ray of light. Is it, then, a time to de- 
spair? ‘ Why art thou cast down, O, my soul? and 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope thou in God !” 
Sir, there is my hope; not blindly, not foolishly, not 
with reference to any miraculous interposition of Heav- 
en to save the poor fugitive now in the hands of the 
Government; but that ultimately, through His own Di- 
vine power, He will bring the whole slave system to an 
utter end, 

If it is dreadful to think of one man being seized, and 
carried off into bondage, it lightens the load exceedingly 
to think how many are successfully escaping from bon- 
dage. I read the other day, in a Norfolk paper, that, 
in ten days, from that place alone, thirty thousand dol- 
lars’ worth of slave property had taken to itself legs and 
run away, (applause)—and not a farthing of it has 
been, or ever will be, recovered. Thanks to the under- 
ground railroad and the flag of old England! So that 
we have a bright as well as a dark side to look upon. ~ 

I feel, in regard to this matter, that we ought, as a 
Convention, to do especial homage to a noble man who 
happens to be with us on our platform this evening; a 
man who, under God, has been instrumental, not only 
in liberating one slave, but who has had, from his 
position in a slave State, the opportunity to liberate 
eighteen hundred and forty slaves—it is almost 1854— 
only three of whom, I believe, have ever been recover- 
ed. Tallude, of course, to our esteemed Quaker friend, 
Tuomas Garrett, of Delaware. (Loud cheers.) 

There has been a good deal said about resisting unto 
death this attempt to enslave a man ; and this language 
is denounced, in certain quarters, as equally treason- 
able and murderous. Why, make it your own case, 
every one of you. Suppose you, my friend, or you, or 
you, (addressing the audience,) were the person on tri- 
al, whether you belong to another or not—how would 
you settle that question in your own mind? What would 
be your own judgment, in regard to a man attempting 
to claim you as his property? What would you say 
of the laws surrendering you to his grasp? What would 
you say of the popular religion, that would sanctify the 
deed? What would you say of the government concen- 
trating all its power for the purpose of preventing your 
escape from the horrors of slavery? A freeman has the 
right of defending his own liberty—is itso? Is that 
the doctrine of the American people? (‘ Yes.’) When 
one man is pursued and pressed by another, so that his 


life is in danger, is he justified by the common law of | unlynched? Ought he not at least to havea coat of 


the world, in striking down his assailant, and killing 
him if hecan? Undoubtedly, it is so ; and, therefore, 
if Burns should to-morrow be able to put a dagger into 
the heart of the wretch who has undertaken to claim 
him as his property, he would be doing just such an act 
as our revolutionary fathers committed. The Declara- 
tion of Independence outlaws tyranny throughout the 
world, and pronounces sentence of death against all ty- 
rants. (Applause.) Our fathers took up arms, and 
hurled their oppressors irito a bloody grave. We honor 
their memories. If the millions whom this nation con- 
signs to chains shall imitate their example, shall they 
not be equally justified ? 

See into what straits we are brought by our connec- 
tion, first, with the State of Massachusetts, and next, 
with the United States of America. Those who are hold- 
ing office under the State Government have taken a sol- 
emn oath to Almighty God, that they will be true to 
the State Constitution. They are pledged to see that it 
is carried out in Massachusetts. Now, the first article 
of that Constitution affirms this—*‘ that all men are cre- 
ated with certain NATURAL, ESSENTIAL, and INALIENABLE 
RIGHTS, among which is THE RIGHT TO LIBERTY, and 
the right to defend life and property.’ Every officer 
in this State is sworn to support that Constitution. Yet, 
if that be obeyed, and the power is exerted to protect 
every man in the community, however humble, as a 
man, it is flat rebellion against the Government of the 
United States; and those wSo are found guilty of taking 
that position under this government, will be branded as 
traitors, and punished with death. It is utterly impos- 
sible to be true to the Constitution of the United States, 
which provides for the seizure of fugitive slaves, and, 
at the same time, to be true to the Constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts, which declares that all men have an inali- 
enable right to liberty. Sir, in regard to this matter, 
we must be traitors either to the United States or to the 
Commonwealth. 

Here is a man in the city of Boston, to-night, con- 
fined in our Court-house, which is turned into a jail, 
and to-morrow, undoubtedly, he is to be carried to the 
South asa slave. OQ! if I could only have miraculous 
power given to me, that I miglit take that man, and 
carry him any where else on the face of the earth, out- 
side of this country, I would have his manhood recog- 
nized all round the globe. Wherever! might put him— 
in Canada, in England, in Scotland, in France, in Ger- 
many, in Italy, in Russia, in Turkey—the universal ac- 
clamation, on the part of rulers and ruled, would be— 
He is a man, and God never meant him to be owned as 
a thing. (Great applause.) Yet, we are the ‘ freest 
of the free’—* Hail, Columbia, happy land!’—and he 
who does not feel proud of his country must indeed 
be an enemy of human liberty ! 

Some curious things have transpired in the course of 
this trial. How came Burns’s master—if he be his mas- 
ter—to know where he was, after he had run away ? 
Did you read the account, as it was published in the 
papers? Burns, it is stated, took the precaution, in 
writing from Boston, to his brother in Virginia, an ac- 
count of his escape, to send his letter all the way to 
Canada, and it was postmarked there; but, being ad- 


slave; and thus Col. Suttle became advised of the place 
to which Burns had fled for safety, and he is now here 
making use of the information obtained in this dishon- 
orable way. Now, apply this to yourselves, as white 
people. A government official in the post-office, who 
undertakes to give your letters to any body else, to be 
read and suppressed, is a villain, is he not? It is a 
mean and dastardly act; and not only so, it is felony. 
Let any post-master dare to tamper with one of our let- 
ters in that way—take a letter designed for ts, and 
give it to some one who is our enemy—and he would be 
put very speedily into the penitentiary. What ideas of 
justice, of rectitude, of honor, have those men at the 
South, who make it their habitual practice to take from 


the post-office letters which do not belong to them, and 
for the vilest and most nefarious purposes? And yet, 
this fact is gravely given to the public, without any 
comment on the part of the press, as the way in which 
the hiding-place of Burns was discovered! It excites 


no general disgust or indignation. Does not the end 
sanctify the means? 
Another noticeable thing. The warrant for kidnap- 


ping Burns was in the name of the President of the 
United States! Yes, that man was seized in the city of 
Boston, by the command of Franklin Pierce; not in the 
nime of Virginia, not in behalf of Col. Suttle, but ex- 
pressly and officially at the bidding of the miscreant who 
stands at the head of the United States government! It 
impudently alleged that Burns owes service or labor 
to Col. Suttle. Now, the Commissioner, when he con- 
sented to act upon that indictment, knew that that aver- 
ment was a lie. Col. Suttle knows it isa lie. Every 
body, who is able to understand that two and two make 
four, knows that Anthony Burns does not owe service 
to any man in Virginia, claiming him as his property. 
And yet, on the strength of this gross falsehood, he is 
seized, and is now in captivity, awaiting his doom! . 

G. W. F. Metten—In violation of the Constitution of 
the United States, 

Mr. Garrison—In violation of the Constitution ! 
Are the people of the United States fools? Will wis- 
dom die with yonder individual? (Laughter.) He 
says the Constitution is anti-slavery—nothing but anti- 
slavery. The people say that what he asserts is utterly 
untrue; and I take it that the people know best what 
their own Constitution is. To talk about their groping 
in the dark for seventy years, never knowing whether 
their Constitution is black or white, whether it goes for 
liberty or slavery, or what are its real obligations, is 
the very height of infatuation, let who will utter it. 

Mr. Chairman, one thing has been demonstrated by 
the seizure of poor Burns in Boston. The anti-slavery 
cause and its advocates now stand forth triumphantly 
vindicated, in every particular, from every allegation 
brought against them. Who will say, in view of the 
agitation now existing throughout the Commonwealth, 
in regard to this case, that, hitherto, the abolitionists 
have been over-excited? Over-excited! What means 
the tremendous excitement now every where visible? 
Remember this—the abolitionists have been roused to 
action in view of millions in bondage; but here is only 
one man, liable to be made a slave, and yet the whole 
community shudders at the theught. [At this point, 
Wenpect Puiiirrs entered the hall, and as soon as he 
was recognized, the audience rose, and greeted him 
with enthusiastic cheers. ] 

Mr. Garrison—Do you know what you are doing? 
Do you not know that you are guilty of high treason, 
in thus expressing your approbation of that rebel? 
(Laughter and applause. ) 


Mr. G. continued—In regard to the language of ab- 
olitionists, I often hear it said—Why are you so harsh 





and denunciatory against the slaveholders? Well, 
what is the language now heard, in every quarter, in| 
regard to Colonel Suttle? I do not know how rede 
times he has been cursed in Boston within the last seven 
days ; but I presume there is no epithet that the mind | 
of man ean coin, that has not been heaped upon his! 
head, by those who have never taken any part in the, 
anti-slavery movement ; and ina spirit too often far 
different from that of the abolitionists, for it has been | 
tinctured with deadly enmity towards the man-hunter. | 
I believe all that the abelitionists have ever essayed to 
do, has been to show the slaveholders the wickedness of 
their conduct, in a spirit of love, and to bring them to | 
repentance. We have never attempted to injure them | 
}atall, We have desired to bless and save them, in| 
common with those whom they hold in bondage. We) 
have not counselled violence or retaliation in any case, 
but only patience and forbearance. Yet, our spirit has | 
| always been complained of as extremely bitter, and our | 
judgment as harsh and uncharitable. Now, however, 
there are thousands, who have never had any sympathy | 
with us in our long-protracted struggle, who are anx- 
iously inquiring, ‘Cannot that villain [Suttle] be seized? 
Is it possible that he is to be allowed to leave Boston 





tar and feathers?’ Why, sir, this community, the 


| whole State, is getting ‘ fanatical,’ and losing all self- 
control! So the Abolitionists stand acquitted of all 
rashness, by the popular verdict in this trial hour. It 
is now seen that, if there be any charge to bring against 
us, it is this—that we have not felt sufficiently for the 
slave. What deep emotion is now felt in every breast 
for Anthony Burns! What throngs have come to Bos- 
ton, to grapple with the Slave Power, who never came 
before on such an errand! We ought to have spoken 
in louder and deeper tones, and to have exhibited a 
more intense feeling, in regard to those in bonds. 
Mr. President, the honored friend who came in while 

I was speaking, received the enthusiastic applause of 
| this house. I was rejoiced to hear that applause, be- 
jou it was so justly deserved. When I asked, ‘ Do 
| you remember what you are about?’ I did not ask the 
| question in a playful spirit, but rather to be pondered 
| seriously. The Boston press, generally, brands the 
| language of Wenpe.t Puriurs and Tueopore Parker, 

at Faneuil Hall, as ‘treasonable.’ It is ‘treason’ to 
| denounce bloody tyranny in our country! The men 
| who simply affirm, that God never made a man to be a 
| slave, and that no man ought to be sent tosuch adoom, 
| are held up by the press as men scarcely fit to be tole- 
| rated in society ; as those who justly deserve the pun- 
| ishment of traitors ! 
| The Boston Courier may be taken asa specimen of 

the general tone of the press of this city. I read from 
| that paper of the 29th ult. :— 


j 





‘ Every honest citizen must feel the deepest mortifi- 
_ cation to reflect on what happened in this city, on Fri- 
day night. Another Abolition mob—the Court House 
| assaulted, and a citizen stabbed to death in the exercise 
|of his duty, by an infuriated rabble of fanatics, hot 
| from the seditious harangues of the Abolition mob-ora- 

tors, Wendell Phillips, Theodore Parker, and the rest 
of that tribe of bedlamites !’ 

This, Mr. Chairman, is the slang of the gutter—false 
|as falsehood itself, and pregnant with murderous mal- 
jice. Sir, all that we want is, that Anthony Burns shall 

be protected in his inalienable, God-given right to lib- 
erty. Is that treasonable? They who endeavored to 
rescue him out of the hands of his kidnappers were an- 
| imated by as commendable a spirit—a spirit as truly 
| patriotic—as were those who threw the tea into Boston 
harbor, or fought for freedom on Bunker Hill. If 
Burns is encouraged, if need be, to strike the slave- 
hunter to the earth, is it to be guilty of any worse 
treason than was inculcated by Patrick Henry? * Ev- 
ery honest citizen’ must feel mortified, says the Couri- 
er. Is it honest to deprive a man of his rights—to de- 
fend man-stealing? ‘ A citizen stabbed to death in the 
exercise of his duty.” ‘ His duty!’ A duty tobe a 
two-legged bloodhound !—a duty to be on guard to 
make a man a thing! Did God impose that duty? 
Did Nature? Did the instinct of the human soul: 
Yes, says the Boston Courier. 

I want the whole country to read the speeches which 
the Courier calls the ‘ seditious harangues of Abolition 
mob orators.’ If the editors of that paper will only 
give their subscribers an opportunity to peruse those 
speeches, I will trust to their verdict, badly as they 
have been educated by that pro-slavery sheet. 

* The whole city thrown into alarm and excitement, 
the militia callei out, and the people of Boston again 
subjected to the disgrace of riot and resistance to law !* 
Pray, by whom? It is not Liberty that creates excite- 
ment. It is the devil of Slavery that is stirring up this 
revolution in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
‘Resistance to law’! What law? whose law? Re- 
sistance to the accursed Fugitive Slave Law. Our fa- 
thers resisted ‘law,’ did they not? Were they mon- 
sters of iniquity, or were they not, rather, ‘ glorious 
revolutionary patriots’? 

Hear a little further :—- It is time for this communi- 
ty todo something more than lament over these out- 
rages—they ought to be stopped at once, and their au- 
thors punished as they deserve.’ That is where liberty 








of speech is in the city of Boston at tie preseat time, 


Ke ESR iS & fairy 
It is saying, in other words, that we ought ci he 


down by the whole power of the LOvernmens ¢_, 

ing @ heart of flesh in our bosoms ; and that gy, eed 

ought to be turned into stone. * beary 
*The question arises—Who are the real 


i a 
this public violence and murder?’ Ye , ene ¢ 
question ; and a similar one arose, Also, in the 3 the 


that tried men’s souls.’ Who were responsiti, thea 
Will you say— George Washington, Patrick ‘ee; 
James Otis, Samuel Adams, and their Anecciantes + 7 
—it was the British government, with King Gece . 
its head, endeavoring to impose the yoke of i 
upon the necks of our fathers, upon which Tested. a 
marily and mainly, the awful responsibility ¢..\ 
blood that flowed during the revoluti: nary st 

* The answer is plain,’ says the Courier. 
the incendiary mob-orators of the Faneuil Hq 
on Friday evening, who openly proclaimed re 
the law, and urged on an excited multitude to the des 
of violence and blood that followed.’ Now &, ™ 
man who was present at that meeting knows that np? 
a malignant falsehood ; that the speakers did my 
courage any assault upon the Court House: jy. 
the contrary, that they counselled the au: 
to their homes, and to do in the face of 
duty might seem to demand at their han: 
liverance of Burns. 

That meeting had nothing to do with the at 
the Court House. That attack was made by ag 
brave, impulsive individuals, ‘on their ow, by 
without any plan or organization whatsoever, 

The Courier continues its strain of malignant dey, 
mation :— ; 
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‘These men knew well enough that the only Cffect of 
their inflammatory appeals to the passions of o... 
hearers would be tumult and bloodshed : and thie 
just what they wanted, though they took ca bo 
out of the way at the moment of danger, Tp, 
arrant poltroons that ever the sun shone upon os 
they expend their strength in stirring up an exe. 
multitude to deeds of midnight murder, and ay 
murderous blow to be struck by ruffians (! !) who hen 
more courage than themselves.’ - 


TE 10 any ak 
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Read the ‘ inflammatory appeals’ thus Opprobriously 
designated, and find any thing from the lips of Jang 
Otis or Joseph Warren, if you can, surpassing then, 
genuine love of liberty, in lofty patriotism, or jy Linge 
eloquence! Wendell Phillips and Theodore Parky 


poltroons! In the same sense that Jesus had adel f 


and Barabbas was justly preferred before him, and Jy 


das was a law-abiding patriot! * Woe to those yy _ 
What the Courter C 
brands as ‘ the murderous blow struck by ruffians,’ yy 


call good evil, and evil good!’ 


as good in its quality, and as lofty in its purpose, x 
any blow struck during our revolutionary struggle. | 
do not believe in the use of carnal weapons, even againg 
tyranny ; but, before God, I would rather be in prisea 
at this hour as one of those who attempted the rescue ¢f 
Anthony Burns, than to be canonized as one who fell 
the plains of Lexington or Concord. Hence, though s 
non-resistant myself, [ am not willing to see contumey 
heaped upon the heads of those who abhor slavery, be 


cause they have forcibly interposed, even to the shel. * 


ding of blood, to save a fellow-man from becoming 
Victim to its power—heaped by those who, in their own 
case, maintain that ‘ resistance to tyrants,’ to any ex 
tent, ‘is obedience to God.’ Surely, if there be auy 
one who is worthy of death, it is, first of all, the slave. 
hunter ; and, next to him, the wretch who is willing to 
act as his accomplice, whether officially or otherwise. 

Finally, the Courier asks :— 

‘Are these cowardly villains to go unpunished! 
Cannot the law reach the originators and responsibis 
authors of crime? Are they to get up more mobs ani 
more murders? Are they to plunge this city deeper 
and deeper in disgrace? We desire to know whose \'t 
is safe—what real security we have for the pubis 
peace, as long as these things are allowed to take plux 
among us, and the miscreants who are at the botuad 
the whole mischief—men whom every body knows 
firebrands and common disturbers of the peace—wi 
large, and are permitted (!) to collect the lawless, » 
ditious and disorderly elements of our population ari 
the public buildings of the city, for the express purps 
of instigating them to deeds of violence and outrg: 
The sanctuary of justice (!!) is violated by an infu: 
ated rabble, who stab to death its defenders. Every 
one knows who set on foot this outrageous proceeding, 
who it was that counselled and encouraged the muri: 
er to lift the knife ; every one knows who, in fat 
are the real criminals. Cannot the hand of justice 
strike the true culprits? The eafety (!) and repo 
tation (!) of the city are involved in the answer to this 
question.’ 

Mr. Chairman, could any man in his senses believeit 
possible that language like this could come from 4 pres 
in the city of Boston? We might expect this in Car- 
lina; we shall have more like this, nothing worse, from 
Carolina. We might expect it in Georgia, in Alabams, 
in any of the States south of Mason and Dixon’s live 
But here, in the city of the Pilgrims, where Faneuil 
Hall yet stan§s, and in the vicinity of Bunker Hill, 
have those who stand forth as bravely and nobly as we 
ever stood forth in defence of human liberty, denounce! 
as the ‘ vilest_ miscreants,’ as ‘ villains of the deepe* 
dye,’ who ought to be put down at the point of the bay- 
onet,—this is shameful and humiliating to the last de 
gree. 

Will any one say that this atrocious language is *m 
ply the expression of one man? What says the Pos! 
What says the Daily Mail? What says the Tine! 
Examine the papers generally, and you will find tha! 
they are speaking of the attempt,—the gloriow * 
tempt, as it would have been termed in the days o 
*76,—to rescue Burns out of the hands of the spe''*" 
in precisely the same tone and spirit as that which I 
have just read from the Courier. 

I have now simply to express tn Prope, that no maa 
will be:intimidated by any of these threats and den 
ciations on the part of a servile, murderous proia"e? 
press in our midst. Let us glory in the cross whic) * 
are called to bear. We can now make ourselves pit 
ners with those who have gone before us—the patti 
and martyrs of all ages. We can be as true hat 
cause of liberty and progress as they were in the °° 
of ’76—in the days of Luther and Melancthon, 0: 
and his apostles. In due time, whatever the or!" 
pro-slavery sentiment of the land may now sy‘ 
us, we also shall find our course to be fully justified a0? 
vindicated in the judgment of an impartial poste!" 
(Loud cheers. ) 


Jesus 
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Txuovents aNp Taixcs at Home anp ApRroA® ™ 
Elihu Burritt, Author of ‘ Sparks from the At" 
&e. With a Memoir, by Mary Howitt. Bet" 
Phillips, Sampson & Co. New York: J. C. Dery: 
1854. ! 

Mr. Burritt is so widely known for his philsa- 
tropic spirit and labors, especially in the sacred caus 


of Peace and Human Brotherhood, that whate’ — 


or ie 
Tbe 


from his pen may be relied upon as having fe 
ject the elevation and welfare of all mankind. 4 
present volume is made up of some eighty of "°° 
brief essays, on a variety of subjects, but chiefly te 
ing to Peace, Anti-Slavery and Temperance, ght 
of them inculcating such sentiments as need 00!y © i 
generally reduced to practice to establish the king? ; 
of God on earth. In addition to these, is » high'? * 
teresting Memoir of Mr, Burritt, written by Man 
Howitt, and first published in the People’s ora 
A very good portrait of Mr. B. also accompan'® at 
volume. The whole book—making 364 page—" on 
only very readable, but also highly suggestive of a 
thoughts, purposes and actions, to reclaim the want S 
ing, to heal the broken-hearted, to break the ona 
the oppressed, and to reconcile the nations of os va f 
giving to man ‘Paradise Regained.’ In these ies 
violence, war, slavery propagandism, and binentt -. 
it is strengthening to the benevolent-minded soa it 
pure in heart to read what is here written 5 and @ +e 
find as wide a circulation as the needs of suffering 
manity. 

For some time past, Mr. Burri ; 
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ioteresting story, the moral of which 
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ceded as in the United States. It 
veneration, to soften prejudice 
ae % rah mplexion is deemed, in this 
% we and Christian land, incompatible 
- and also to excite a healthy 
. tnt rucl system of slavery. Its spirit 
ce, the diffusion of which is so 
from destruction. 
nd it to The book is 
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. - } 
ving gift to their children. | 
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Vanerce. By T.S. Arthur. Phila- 

AY s peterson, 102 Chesnut street. 1854. | 
«tale has established his reputa- 

she best story-tellers now living. His 

ton ye ready sale all over the coun- 

. 7 ut breathe a high moral and dignified 
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LETTER FROM MR. PILLSBURY. j 

as. ny bas returned from the Continent to) 
Eng wit , «health somewhat improved, though 
pes tore]. In a letter to Mr. May, dated 
June 2d, after stating that, in company with 

D. Ween, he was about visiting Harriet) 
Vntivear at her request, at Westmoreland, he says—| 
! 1 
7 ten days, I have spent in London. The| 
inn th ‘ t part, ‘ behaved very well,’ (you! 
know who says that,) and, consequently, my time has| 
been very much occupied, and has passed very rapidly. | 
Or ent only was, however, of sufficient importance | 
to interest y . ud that was the anniversary of the! 
Brit | Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. It was held | 
in Ex Hall, on the evening of the 22d of Inst | 
mot the Earl of Shaftsbury in the chair. The speak- | 
ers tised were ‘Rev. Richard Burgess, B. D., of} 
Cheleon : the Rev. W. B. Kirkus, B. L.; the Rev. S./ 
mm | Canada; the Revs, Thomas Hands and| 
Wy. L. Binks, missionaries from the West Indies; Par- 
ker Pillsbury, of Boston, Massachusetts, U.S, A.; and 
Profesor Wm. G. Allen, late of New York Central 
College | 
I | was not nearly full, and before, or by nine | 
many were leaving. The proceedings and 

r, fur an anti-slavery meeting, were generally 
ticism. What mischief I have ever perpe- 
tr that should have subjected me to an invitation | 
to take part in them, is more than I can imagine. But 
vas, Ideclined peremptorily, on account of ill 
bealth ; bat my letter miscarried, and so IT was an-| 
lata venture. For some reason, the old Secre-| 
is, unfortunateiy, disappeared within the last | 
y r two, and a new one has been appointed, invei-| 
g seduced, and from him my invitation came. I 
know nothing of him personally. But he seems not to} 
understand that I belong to an anti-slavery movement 
and society which are utterly ignored, or remembered | 


, e reviled, by those who have made him their 
principal medium of communication. At the Exeter 
Hall meeting, the name of the American Anti-Slavery | 


nor did one of the speakers, British or American, make 


the most distant allusion to the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, its supporters, its newspapers, its agencies, or 
any of its operations. One of the speakers, a minister 


from Ohio, said something of the American Tract Socie- 
ty and the American Board of Commissioners for For- 
eign Missions, as having done something to favor sla- 
very,—the former by suppressing anti-slavery senti- 
ments in its publications, the latter by admitting 
slave But the British | 
its anti-slavery professions, in its re-| 


lders to the mission churches, 


Banner, with all 
r | 
the speech, takes good care to leave out every | 


f this part of it. The Anti-Slavery | 


loes the same, but promises the whole speech | 
} 


next nth | 
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Most of the speakers exhibited an utter ignorance of| 
the w hject for which the meeting professed to be | 
called. Not asingle speech went to the root of the evil. | 
ne would not have been called fame in even a Free 
Meeting in Massachusetts. To me, it all appeared 
a firce—a mere make-believe ; and I thought it was! 
generally so regarded. George Thompson and William 
s Brown were both in town, were both in the meet-| 


} 
it 


neither was invited or permitted to take any 


rtin the transactions of the occasion. 


I was glad} 
Hey Were not. I may be mistaken in my conclusions. | 
‘may be wholly disqualified to form any judgment in| 
the case ; and Iam not desirous to influence any body’s | 
but Lhave no hesitation in giving it as my} 
n, that the only real obstacle to the spread | 
‘ni-siavery light and truth on this side the Atlantic, | 
tish and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, in so| 
‘ras it has any influence to exert, or power to act on | 
¢ mind and heart. 
¢ just had the pleasure of aiding in the escape of 
from a Charleston, S. C., ship. He secreted 
fon board, and kept hid till far out to sea. The | 
iad made all arrangements to send him right} 
It was a) 
st, that we heard of him. 


it we have robbed him of his prey. 
Providence, alm 
JUDAS AND HIS THIRTY PIECES. | 

* have already published a letter from the women 
irn, addressed to Commissioner Loring, justly | 


pieces 


‘silver, as symbolical of his Judas-like conduct. | 
‘r letter, enclosing a similar sum, was sent to! 
‘oy the women of Milford, N. 


* 
ne tl " * os ° : 
“ring tliat his victim was ‘guilty of no crime, | 


Save th 


mt whnes ante Lt : } 
‘t Whose exterior is as Parian marble, compared 
With the int 


terior of his judge, the Judas of 1854,’ they 
sone! usion—~ 


* Vou 


‘r checks must crimson with shame when you re- 
' pon an act which bathes humanity in tears, and 
ae a heavens in mourning. The mark set upon 
with Fe hoy murder of an innocent brother is radiant 


J, compared with that branded deep, deep into 
Ww. 


fleet y 


gior 
your bro 


The scorn and contempt of an outraged community 


Muet .* 
= ‘and will follow you for thus selling yourself for 
altry pelf, 
When : 
*a you look upon your wife, your children, if you 


have ‘ny, (which tender relation we trust a kind Prov- 
. nee has say ed,) or upon a brother,—when you lay 
— . NOS Sr - rest, reflect on this most in- 
Writhi act of yours; think of the helpless victim, 

——e beneath the hissing lash, as it is buried in his 
ae flesh ; of the misery, woe, wretchedness and 
a ring that await him and his posterity, by being 

ust back, by your edict, into helpless, endless bond- 





age, 


Anguish and remorse, bitter and keen, must rend 


4 Y veart, unless, indeed, you have rendered it cal- 
* . 7 tile blasphemy against humanity, and steeled 
Yourself against all feelings of shame and remorse. 





RATOR. 











Our prayer to God is,—if, indeed, it be not asking too 
much of Divine Providence,—that he may pat an hon- 
est heart into Edward Greeley Loring, and forgive 
him this hell-begotten crime. 

In the name of God and humanity, and as you value 
the salvation of your soul, we entreat you to hurl back 
into the face of the Executive, a commission which re- 
quires you to do acts fit only to be performed by fiends. 

Signed by thirty women of Milford, N. H. 








WHAT SHALL WE DO? 

The moment of intense popular excitement is not the 
time to reason, nor to devise plans for future opera- 
tions ; but now that liberty has been repealed in Ne- 
braska and Kanzas, and the barking of Slavery’s blood- 
hounds has scarcely died away on the ears of the citi- 
zens of Boston, let us consider, and, in God's name, let 
us act! We need no prophet to tell us, with his warn- 
ing voice, that we are on the eve of great events. The 
hope I once fondly indulged, that the battle for freedom 
would be a bloodless one, now pales before the morning 
of rising events. 

What is there left for freedom now? Men of Massa- 
chusetts! where is the liberty whereof ye have long 
made a boast? Where is the spirit of your noble sires, 
who were tried in the fire of the tyrant’s own kindling, 
and dyed in the blood of the Revolution? Have ye al- 
together degenerated? Look at your chief city—an 
asylum for the accursed slave-catcher, whom even a 
Southern verdict pronounces the ‘ Ichabod’ of decent 
society—and to do honor to whom, ye bend the supple 
knee, and a wicked power at Washington freely empties 
the government coffers, and sends its hired ruffians to 
enforce his infamous and Heaven-insulting claims. Men 
of New Hampshire! if your hearts be not already as 
hard as the granite hills ye inhabit, where now are 
those in whom ye trusted? Are ye altogether become 
such as they? Behold the man, reared on your own 
soil, whom your own votes helped to elect, High Priest 
of Slavery! Is he the child of your own thought? or 
is he some bastard son of reprobate humanity, whom 
your charity warmed into existence, and fed, and 
clothed, and whose promise has deceived you, alas ! too 
fatally? Men of New England ! you have long waited, 
and watched, and hoped for better days ; but they come 
not. When did the South ever ask a compromise for 
the sake of slavery, and the North refuse to grant it | 
Every such compromise has weakened and paralyzed | 
the energies of the North, and fortified and emboldened | 
the South. Slavery has lain so long and so heavily | 
upon the heart of this Republic, that scarcely a pucsa-| 
tion can now be felt to show that the Union is any lon- 
What is there left for the 


that is worth | 
| 





| 


ger dear to our people. 
North, under the Federal Government, 
maintaining ? 

What shall we do? This is the question which is now | 
to absorb the whole public mind of the North. The | 
Hunker press is, for the most part, sold to the service | 
of the Slave Power, for official pap; therefore, the | 
North must expect no advice from that quarter, which | 
shall be inconsistent with the interests of those to whom | 
they (the Hunkers) ‘owe service or labor.’ Yet the| 
Northern sentiment, I must still believe, and now more} 
than ever, is on the side of liberty. It only waits to be) 
led. The Northern press, too, leans more to the right} 
than it ever did before—the paid press of the President 
only excepted ; but it, also, waits to be led, as it always 
does. When a decisive movement is made by the peo- 
ple, then it will chime in, as it always has done. 

What shall we do? We have been talking long 
enough. [apprehend the time has come for us to act, 
while yet we have a foot of ground to stand upon. It 
is time for the North to be in earnest. It is because we 
have talked much, and done but little, that the South 
has lost confidence in us, and we have lost confidence in 
one another. While we hesitate, the Slave Power, with | 
united front, is advancing, and it has its Northern al-! 
lies to come to, if it wants reinforcement. Slavery has} 
not done with demanding, nor Liberty with giving, if| 
we submit tamely to these late encroachments. We) 





Society was not mentioned, nor one of its friends, ex- must not be content to say to it, ‘Hitherto shall ye I am hopeful in regard to this clerical movement, yet 
cept Gerrit Smith—while the names of Chase, Sum-| come, and no further, and here shall your proud waves | do not forget that when the flood is up, every hole is 
ner, and Dr. Wayland were spoken of with the highest | be stayed ;’ but we must drive back this swelling tide| full of water ; when the drought comes, we shall know 
approval. But neither did the Secretary in his Report, | ¢¢ oppression, or liberty, with all its concomitant bless-| the living springs. 


ings, will sink beneath its turbid waters, and be forgot- | 


ten in the night of ages. Already is it claimed by the 
law expounders of the Slave Power, that, under the 
Constitution of the United States, a man has a right to 
hold property in man ; and that, as property, he has as 
good a right to take it with him into any of the territo- 
ries of the United States, as he has to take any other 
property. This principle once admitted, I defy any one 
to show why a slaveholder may not, under the Consti- 
tution, settle down with his slaves in Massachusetts, or 


any other free State. ‘To this complexion must it 


| come at last.’ 


Again, I ask, what shall we do? Let us approach 
the question with the solemnity, deliberation and wis- 
dom which its importance demands. If a new Declar- 
ation of Independence is demanded by a part or the 
whole of the free States, to save us from the overshad- 
owing and appalling despotism of slavery, let the peo- 
ple make it, in Convention assembled. 
war must result from it, let us, at least, have deliberat- 
ed it solemnly, as becomes wise men, as brave men, and 
At all events, let something now be done. 

E. C. 


true. 


———_— 


SPIRIT OF NEW BEDFORD. 
New Beprorp, June 17, 1854. 
Friexp Garrison : 

There was a great gathering of the people in Liberty 
Hall last evening, which was crowded to overflowing, 
in accordance with a call fora public meeting of all par- 
ties, to take counsel together in relation to the passage 
of the Nebraska Bill, the repeal of the Fugitive Slave 
Bill, and the formation of a new party for freedom. 

His Honor the Mayor was called to preside, assisted 
by a Vice President and Seeretary. 

Mr. French, in taking the chair, defined his position, 
and gave his opinion in favor of the principles contained 
in the call. He said the time had come for decided ac- 
tion, and for the North to take a bold stand for free- 
dom and bumanity. 

The meeting was eloquently addressed by Hon. Henry 


ham. A series of resolutions, which contained bold 


and uncompromising principles, were submitted to the, staggered. Miss Holley, as you know, always address- 

‘ding him for his wicked participation in the| meeting. I give the one offered by Ezra R. Johnson,| es the highest nature ; and this always happens, if no 
. } ‘ 

Pping of Anthony Burns, and enclosing thirty! Esq., of this city, asa sample, which was supported by| more, that people burdened and half-smothered with 


him in a speech of much power and ability :— 


Resolved, That this meeting recommend to any fugi- 
H., about the same} tive, (if there are such in our midst,) while he remains) 
it without concert or imitation. After telling | here, to practice the art of using fire-arms, as the most, cellence and goodness, by her sublime visions of an 
| efficient means of defence, and if the kidnappers pounce| ¢™ancipated world. 
‘hat of having a skin a shade darker than your | upon him, to shoot them down; then the State will take 


him into its protection, and give him a trial by jury; 
and if the jury do not deem it expedient to bring ina 
verdict of ‘ justifiable homicide,’ but man-slanghter, he 
will be further protected in the State Prison until this 
slave question is settled, (for settled now it has got to 
be.) There he will be better fed, clothed and treated, 
than in the rice swamps and cotton fields of the South, 
and have some chance to obtain mental and spiritual 
culture. This is a significant commentary upon the 
nineteenth century, that in M husetts an outcast 
can elevate himself into citizenship by committing hom- 
icide, and that our State Prisons offer better schools for 
human beings than Southern institations. 

Edward M. Robinson, Esq., the millionaire, proposed 
that the vote be taken on the resolutions by hand vote. 
People wanted to know how their neighbors voted. 
Amended by taking the vote by rising. When the 
question was put on the paseage of the resolutions, 
Whigs, Democrats, Free Soilers and the entire audience 
arose in their favor. 

During the delivery of the speeches, the enthusiasm 
was hearty and honest, and the speeches were frequent- 
ly applauded by the audience. The demonstration was 
highly successful, and the meeting was composed of our 
best citizens, without distinction of party. 





Then, if civil; 


Wilson of Natick, and Edward L. Keyes, Esq., of Ded- People marvel at her presentation of them in such en- 


LETTER FROM A. T. POSS. 
HILLSBORO’ COUNTY CONFERENCE OF CONGREGATIONAL 

MINISTERS—GARRISON—SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION—WEN- 

DELL PHILLIPS. 

Friexp Garrison,—The Congregational Conference 
of Ministers for Hillsboro’ County, N. H., are now in 
session in this city. The last evening was. devoted to 
the subject of American slavery. I believe this to be 
the first instance in which this Conference has ever de- 
voted a whole session to this subject. Indeed, it has, 
up to this time, nearly ignored the whole matter. 

I am quite sure that this is the first instance in which 
any religious body, in this State, has publicly announc- 
ed that it would, as such, devote one of its sessions to 
the discussion of ‘the vered question.’ 

The meeting, though large, was not ‘a rush,’ as I 
had hoped to see. I, however, saw many there, both 
ministers and laymen, who have, up to this time, either 
been silent on this subject, or its open and virulent op- 
posers. 

The first speech was by Mr. Wallace, pastor of the 
first Congregational Church in this city, and was the 
speech of the evening. Mr. W. did not speak with 
‘abated breath,’ in that nervous and apprehensive tone 
which has been so common with ministers, that, on the 
subject of slavery, it has been long regarded as the sa- 
cred style, but right out, with a manly and Christian 
boldness that was greatly refreshing. He said that the 
fearful aggressions which slavery had recently made, 
did not present it to his mind a particle more dark and 
hellish than he had seen it for many years past. He 
warned his brethren, if they were about to engage in 
the anti-slavery cause, to ‘count the cost.’ They 
would bring themselves in contact with wickedness in 
high places. The term abolitionist was used as one of 
reproach—they would be called abolitionists, and need 
not expect to fare better than Garrison. He spoke of 
the connection of religious bodies with slavery, and the 
support which they afforded the ‘ giant sin.’ He said, 
when he heard Wexpect Paris state, in our city 
hall, that the Sunday School Union had emasculated 
one of its books, in obedience to the demands of the 
Slave Power, he believed it a slander; but on inquiring, 
he had found it true. [Other statements, which are 
now regarded as slanders on these bodies, will be found 
equally true, if our friends will take the trouble to 
inquire. ] 

One of the speakers, after censuring the Sunday 
School Union, Bible Society, Tract Society, and the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 
for their course in relation to slavery, said he- should, 
for the present, give his support to these societies; yet 
the time might come, and not be far distant, when it 
would be demanded of these bodies to take righteous 
ground in regard to slavery as a condition of further 
support. [It ought to have come long ago.] 

There was but one speech which seemed cowardly and 
apologetic. That was by Mr. Davis, of Amherst. He 
seemed much afraid of mixing the moral and political 
aspects of the slavery question. He spoke fearfully of 
the effect of agitating the question in the weaker con- 
gregations in the country, where the loss of the support 
of a single man would affect seriously the interests of 
He thought it was quite easy to get up an 
anti-slavery harangue, picked up from newspaper par- 
agraphs and anecdotes. He thought ministers ought 
to take hold of the work, and do it thoroughly ; show 


the society. 


the people the Bible character of slavery ; how God 
had, though admitting great evils in the earlier ages, 
gradually raised the standard of morals during the suc- 
cessive ages, until the point is reached when these great 
wrongs become actual sin. But TI will not occupy your 
valuable room with the rehearsal of such miserable 
twaddle. 

One of the speakers deplored the infidelity of some of 
the abolitionists ; but finally concluded that it was the 
pro-slavery church and ministry that ‘ drove them lo it.’ 
Another said there was great ignorance on the slavery 
question in our churches, [A most manifest fact, but 
who is to blame ?) 


Yours, for God and Humanity, 


| A. T. FOSS. 


Manchester, June 13th, 1854. 
| 


LABORS OF MISS HOLLEY. 

Worcester, June 5th, 1854. 
| Dean Friexp,—At this time, while feeling, as most 
| of us must, the necessity of a thorough re-education of 
the public mind, as the only protection for our liberties, 

it has given me great pleasure to receive from Miss 
,; Putnam the accompanying letter, informing me that our 
| dear Miss Holley is still prosecuting this glorious work. 
| Believing that Miss Holley’s numerous friends will be 
gratified to learn where she is and what is her success, 
| T enclose the letter for publication in Tue Liserator. 
Very truly, yours, A. K. FOSTER. 





FARMERSVILLE, Catt. Co., N. Y., May 29th. 
Dear Mrs. Foster : 

You will be gratified to know, that while Nature has 
been renewing her ‘ great miracle,’ Spring, our dear 
Miss Holley has freshly stirred the anti-slavery life in 
many hearts. During the last ten days, she has held 
four very successful meetings in this vicinity. God 
grant that the fruitage do not disappoint the flowering ! 

The prospect has opened so favorably, that she has 
sought and obtained release from an engagement in the 
, Eastern part of the State, and will address herself to 
| the culture of this, (like every other,) so arid and 
needy portion of the anti-slavery field. 

She has procured in this town, seven subscribers to 
| the Standard and Liberator. They are the most intel- 
| ligent and thoughtful of our citizens. Our hope is, 
| that the good seed of the anti-slavery word of these lec- 

tures and papers will not spring up and as soon wither 
| away ; but that it has that better destiny of falling 
| upon the good and honest hearts of those who, having 
| heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with pa- 
tience. 

No one could more effectually dissipate prejudice 

against the Liberator and its editor in this region. 





tire confidence, and find their previous misconceptions 


cares and temptations, are uplifted for the time by her 
confident hope in the final triumphs of truth and justice, 
in the capability of every human being for unlimited ex- 


Yours, in truest sympathy, 
Cc. F. PUTNAM. 


* guise, crossed the Ohio below Cincinnati, and took pas- 





A GENEROUS SUBSCRIPTION. 
Portsmovutn, June 2, 1854. 
Dean Broruer Gagrison : 

The deed is done. ‘On the side of the oppressor 
there was power ;’ ‘the triumphing of the wicked is 
shert ;’ ‘the needy shall not always be forgotten.’ 

I am glad there was no more resistance with carnal 
weapons ; ‘ for the weapons of our warfare are not car- 
nal, but mighty through God to the pulling down of 
strongholds.’ I know it must be a trying time for you 
and your faithful associates. My prayer has been, that 
you might in your patience possess your souls. 

Please put me down for one hundred dollars, to be 
paid in quarterly payments, to the fuods or Treasurer 
of the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society. I wish that 
I felt able to increase it ten fold. 

Truly, yours, JAMES NOWELL. 

{ig Mr. Nowe x has long been a tried, generous and 
faithful friend of the anti-slavery cause.J—Epb. Liz. 





2 An interesting letter from our friend, Josepn 
Barxer,—now on a visit from this country to England, 
—may be found on our last page. Also, a speech of 








WATCHMAN. 





our eloquent friend, C. L. Remoxp. 


THE FUGITIVE SLAVE CASE AT CINCINNATI. 


The Cincinnati papers of Friday have the following, 
by which it appears that the Kentucky runaway slaves 
were betrayed by one of their own color, for the sake of 
the reward :— - 

On last Sunday night, between 8 and 9 o’elock, a 
party of negroes, named Shadrach, aged 60 years, 
claimed by Jonas Crisler ; Susan, his wife, 29 years of 
age, and two boys, Wesley and John, 9 and 7 years of 
age ; Almeda, aged 26 years, and her child, Sarah 


Jane, aged 3 years ; Lewis, aged 24 years—all of whom, R. 


except Shadrach, were claimed by William Walton 
Lee, aged 21 years, husband of Almeda, claimed by 
John Gaines, as guardian of Elizabeth Ann and Jas- 
per Blackenbecker ; Anderson, aged 22 years, claimed 
by John P. Scott—left their houses near Barlington, 
Boone county, Ky., and placing some of their baggage 
on the backs of Mr. Walton's horses, the fugitive party 
started for the Ohio River, and arrived at a point near- 
ly opposite Lawrenceburg. 

Starting the horses back homewards, the fugitives took 
a skiff and rowed themselves across the river, arriving on 
free soil about 12 o’clock on Sunday night. They then 
started with their faces to the north, and after travel- 
ling about two miles and a half, they took refuge under 
a clamp of trees during the day. As soon as the shades 
of night came on, the fugitives left their hiding places, 
and started again. They had not proceeded far before 
they met a colored man named John Gyser, who prom- 
ised to assist them in making their escape to the north. 
They accompanied him to a stable on Mr, Hume’s farm, 
on Lick run turnpike, about 2 1-2 miles from the city, 
where they were to remain until evening, when he 
would return with assistance to aid them in reaching 
Canada, During the day, Gyser visited Covington, and 
hearing that a reward of $1000 was offered for their ap- 
prehension and arrest, he gave the information. 

They were all arrested the same evening, and con- 
veyed to Cincinnati jail, and the next morning they 
were brought before Commissioner Pendry. . 

There was very little excitement in court ; about 
two hundred colored people were present, and on Satur- 
day the slaves were all given up, and taken away. 


As an offset to the above, we are happy to state, that 
twenty-three fugitive slaves from Graat county, Ky., 
escaped on Friday, came down the Licking river in dis- 


sage by underground railroad for Canada. 








Tue Corti iy Arms! We learn that the proprietors 
of the Music Hall held a meeting, yesterday, and a 
young man named Curtis, son of Thomas B. Curtis, 
made a motion, instructing the directors to take meas-| 
ures to exclude Theodore Parker from te use of the) 
Hall on the Sabbath. Charles P. Curtis sustained the | 
motion, giving as a reason that Mr. Parker had used | 
disrespectfal language towards his brother, Judge B. | 
R, Curtis. The motion was opposed by Mr. Aptborp, | 
Mr. Tilton of Woburn, and others, and voted down.— 
Commonwealth. 


| 
| 





Dreadful Tragedy.—A terrible tragedy oc- | 
curred at Millville, Mass., last Saturday evening. A| 
man named Alexander Hewett, being jealous of his 
wife, assaulted her with intent to kill, when she ran to! 
the house of Mr. Owen Brown, and claimed his pro- | 
tection. Her husband pursued her, armed with a pis-| 
tol, and fired twice through the window. Mr. Brown} 
received a ball in the forehead, and died instantly. | 
Mrs. Hewett then ran out, and was followed by her 
husband, who shot her in the back of the head, and 
then escaped to the woods, On Saturday morning, he 
came in and delivered himself up, but before doing se, | 
he took a dose of strychnine, and died soon after. Mrs. 
Hewett still lives, but cannot longsurvive. Hewett was 
subject to fits of dissipation, and was in liquor during 
the enactment of this horrid affair. 





| 





Awful Bereavement.—W illiam Colliss, a resi- | 
dent of Philadelphia, lost his wife, seven children, and | 
upwards of twenty thousand dollars, in the steamship | 
‘City of Glasgow.’ All his property was in the) 
steamer. 


t= A woman named Banty, with five small | 
children, undertook to ford a creek in Atalanta, IIl., 
but her wagon was carried down stream, upset, and | 
three of her children drowned. 

Ee John P. Hale will speak at a mass meet- | 
ing of anti-slavery men in East Livermore, Me., on the | 
4th of July. He will be present at the Free Democrat- | 
ic State Convention, at Lewiston, on the 5th. 

t= Rev. E. H. Chapin has been engaged to) 
ny" an oration at the Crystal Palace, on the 4th of) 

uly. 





PREMIUM OFFERED. 


Oxe Hunprep Do tars is hereby offered for the best | 
Tract on the folllowing subject :— | 
The Scriptural and Political Remedy for the North | 
in the present crisis of Slavery. 

The Tract must be original, and must not exceed 
twelve pages, and must, in the opinion of the judges, be | 
worthy of publication. 

The time to which the offer is extended is November | 
Ist, 1854. 

The manuscript must be enveloped under seal, ac- 
companied with the author’s name in another envelope, 
and forwarded to the subscriber. 

Rev. A. Bronson, Rev. J. Hobart, and Rev. E. Thurs- 
ton, all of this city, have kindly consented to act as) 
judges. THOMAS BOARDMAN, 

Fall River, Mass., June 5, 1854. 





ANTI-SLAVERY MEETING AT FITCHBURG. 


The Worcester County Anti-Slavery Society will hold 
a meeting at Fitchburg, on Saturday and Sunday, the 
24th and 25th of June instant, commencing at 2 o’clock, 
P. M. 

The inhabitants of Fitchburg and vicinity, without 
distinction of sect or party, are respectfully invited to 
attend. When the moral and political heavens gather 
blackness, let the people take counsel together. ~ At an 
hour like the present, when every thing is surrendered 
to Despotism, and nothing successfully claimed for 
Freedom, the masses should diligently inquire, ‘ What 
is to be done?’ It is time the servants of the people,— 
political demagogues,—were taught to know and obey 
their masters’ will. 

Let us have a Meeting whose influente for good shall 
bo felt far and wide. Let an agitation be commenced 
which shall give the despots no peace till the shackles 
fall from every slave. Strong resolutions and stirring 
speeches may be expected. Our watchword shall ever 
be—* NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! Give 
us a Free Country for Free Men!’ 

Lucy Srone and others will address the meeting. 

D. M. ALLEN, Sec. 





te” WORCESTER COUNTY SOUTH DIVIS{ON |: 


ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY.—A quarterly meeting of 
this Society will be held on Saturday evening and Sun- 
day, July 1st and 2d, at BLACKSTONE, whiclr all are 
invited to attend. Who will not stand for Freedom, in 
this hour of her Necessity and Danger ? 

The meeting, on Saturday evening the Ist, will be at 











Mittvitte. During the day, Sunday, at the Town Francis Jackson, $200 00 
Hall in Blackstone. Abington friends, 150 00 
Eloquent adyocates of Freedom will attend. C. Bramhall, 100 00 
EFFINGHAM L. CAPRON, President. Bourne Spooner, 30 00 
Joun L, Crane, Secretary. James N. Buffum, 25 00 
R. H. Ober, 20 00 
[HF ABINGTON.—A general meeting of all persons) Relat Coe deed 
in the town of Abington, interested in the great ques- A.M Chen” 20 00 
tion, How the Slave Power of this land is to be most ef- Seslah, Mencheaar 10 00 
fectually resisted and overcome, will be held at the William Jeakias. Andover 10 00 
TOWN HALL, on Senpay, June 25th, commencing at Wm. B. Harrington, Upton, 5 00 
10 o’clock, A. M. : Eliphalet Bailey, Milford, 5 00 
Wa. Lioyp Garrison and Wenvett Purturps will be Seimh B. Rens 5 00 
present at this meeting. Let it be one for a renewed R. Smith 4 5 00 
consecration of soul and body to the holy work of Lib- s. Mears, Manchester, 5 00 
erty. J. W. Spaulding, 5 00 
LORING MOODY will speak on the relations off HoH, Oth aay Georgetown oo 
the North to Slavery, in Herbert Gleason, 8 00 
Beading. . ... 2s cccececes Friday, June 23, A. C. Taft, 2 00 
OS _ resgep eta Ela FR ap ay Sunday e = J. G. Dodge, 8 00 
See ae ak epee “ 99. Note.—As the cash actually received is somewhat 
RR ee ee Sunday, July 2. more than the amount of Collections and Donations, 
Dracut, Mass........... Thursday, “ 6. above acknowledged, it is possible that some of the 
Lawréfice.........-...- Sunday, ‘“ 9%. 





tr ABBY KELLEY FOSTER and STEPHEN S. 
FOSTER will hold three.meetings next Sunday, (June 
25,) in the Town Hall at South Reading, at the usual 
hours of meetings in churches. 





ty REV. ANDREW T. FOSS, an Agent of the 
Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, will speak at DANVERS, 


on Sunday, June 25. 





Car Wii H. Fis, an Agent of the Worcester 
ve a lecture on Sunday 
n the Seventh District 
School-House, in Menpox, with special reference to 


Co. South A. S. Society, will 
evening next, at 5 o’clock, 


the present crisis. 





ta WANTED—Two girls to learn the tailoress’s 
trale. To such ascan come well recommended, a most 


excellent opportunity — itself. 


men wanted in the country. 
Apply to WM. C. NELL, 
June 23. Registry for Help, 21 Cornhill. 


Alfred Wyman 00 Geo. T. Cook 

E. G. Walker 00 RR. H. Ober 

A. G. Morton 00 EL. Y. Perry 

* Elodie’ 00) M. Otis 

R. B. Emerson 50 B. Jenkins 

Mrs. F. Parker, oo 2. H. Moorehead 

(Cleveland, 0.) Geo. J. Peterson 25 

Mr. Mellen 00° J. M. Aldrich 00 
Lewis Ford J. Henshaw 00 
| Increase S. Smith Jacob Leonard 00 
N. H. Whiting M. S. Bowker 00 
Ruth Buffum Bb. H. Smith 25 
H. M. Carlton '—_—— West 25 


Sarah H. Earle 00 =H. C. Fifield 

E. H. Merrill 00 Benjamin Chase 

J. Noyes 50 | John Jones 

Andrew Robeson 00 Johnson Davee 00 
E. Baily 50. T. W. Hartshorn 50 
Wm. Jenkins 00 ‘Friends’ &*Cash, 35 
| Samuel Barrett 00 in various sums, “ 

00 


COLLECTIONS 
Collections by the Finance Committee for Expenses 
of the NW. England Anti-Slavery Convention, 1854. 











Francis Jackson. $5 00 | N. Pool 1 00 
Samuel Jr. 5 00} 8.C. Pool 0 50 
William 00 L. Richmond 0 50 
Wm. D. O’Conner 00 | Micah H. Pool 1 00 
John Rogers 00 | Thomas Rice 0 50 
J. Prince 50 | James Nowell 1 00 
S. S. Griswold 50 | Joanna K. Ballou 1 00 
Thayer 60 | Lucinda Hosmer 0 50 
Edmund Jackson 00 | A. Wellington 1 00 
S. J. May 50 ' J. Osgood 0 50 
Sarah Pellett 00 H. Brewer 0 50 
H. M. Pitmaw 50 G. Otis 1 00 
Mrs. S. Ma: 00 Tuck 1 00 
c.B 00 =A. R. Bramhall 1 00 
C. Houghton 00 Charlotte Gardiner 1 00 
Juliet C. Lewis 00 =N.R. Hill 1 00 
Sarah Marston 00 Belknap 0 50 
D. Kimball 00 C. Swift 1 00 
R. Ober 00 Thomas Garrett 1 00 
I. Backus 00 H. A. Morse 1 00 
Elias Smith 00 Samuel Reed 1 00 
Eliza A. Lawton 50 | Charles Moulton 1 00 
Miss Remond 50M. M. White 0 60 
J. M. Spear 00 | H.W. Blanchard 1 00 
Edmund Quiney 00 | B.A. Carter 1 00 
Mr. Beals 00 | C. A. Wheelock 1 00 
Wm. B. Earle 00 | C. A. Taft 0 50 
E. L. Capron 00 | _— Adams 0 25 
Robert R. Crosby 00 | Z. Ober, Jr. 1 00 
W. B. H. 00 | Mr. Phillips 1 00 
A. Stanwood 00 | Mrs. Winter 0 25 
Hosmer 50 | M. A. Babcock 1 
Mary C. Whiting 00 | D. F. Goddard , 1 
Joel Smith 00 | Wm. E. Cash 1 
P. S. Crowell 00 | Henry M’Donough 1 
H. H. Brigham 50 | E. Spalding 1 
C K. Whipple 00 | Mrs. Pope 0 
Nath’l Wood, Jr. 00 | Louisa Humphrey 0 
B. Wellington 00 | Benj. Chase, Jr. 1 
C. L. Remond 00 | William Messer 0 
R. ». 00 | H. Dyer 1 
C. F. Baxter 00 | G. M. Ro 1 
J. Bugwood 50 | Roswell Foster 1 
G. L. Streeter 00 | D, Mack 1 
John Davis 25 | M. O. Barrett 0 
Hiram Henderson 25 | Edward Atkinson 1 
D. D. Gilliad 00 | Elizabeth T. Belknap 0 
LaRoy Sunderland 00 | Stephen Albee 


H. B. Spooner 
Bourne Spooner 
Richard Clap 

L. L. Jameson 
Lucinda Smith Otis 
Mary Perry 
Nancy L. Howes 
Caroline Hinckley 
Helen E. Garrison 
M. M. Brooks 
Mary Sears 
William Ashby 
Mrs. W. Ashby 
Mrs. Silloway 
Mrs. Danforth 

H. Clipp 


00 | Lyman Allen 
| Freeman Reed 
00° H. J. Lanman 
50 Mr. Harden 
50 | Mr. Willey 
00 | J. B. Pierce 

Hira A. Bates 

Wm. Sparrell 

Geo. W. Simonds 
00 B. P. Sawyer 
50 Sarah D. Holmes 
Stillman Smith 
Lewis McLauthlin 
E. Coombs 
Mrs. R. W. Henshaw 
Robert H. Morehead 


E. R. Parsons A. Foster 
Martha B. Goodrich A. M. J. M. Page 
Phebe A. Cartland H. B. Drape 


Jona. Buffum 
Thos. Haskell 
Jona. H. Riggs 
M. B. Richards 
Mrs. Dwight 
Mrs. Manning 
Mary Watson 
Samuel Puffer 
A. M. Bailey 


John Parkman 
J. M. Maryan 
Hugh Nott 
Noah Jackman 
0. 8. Brastow 
David White 
W. Hayward 
M. Haskell 
J, F. Mars 
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L. 8. Thaxter 
Gridley Beal 
Wm. Boynton 
E. Sprague 
Mrs. Wm. Ives 
Elijah Hobart 


J. E. Pearson 
E. Richards 
C. Wellington 
Samuel May 

| N. B. Spooner 
Mary E. Breed 


Henrietta Sargent 00 | Rebecca Louge 
E. Pool 5 | Thomas P. Knox 
L. Hobart 00 John J. Kellogg 


F. C, Mansfield 
8. H. Young 


H. Richer 
Wm. R. Parker 
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DONATIONS 


To Mass. Anti-Slavery Society, at New England 
A. S. Convention, 1854. 


8. S. Russell, $100 00 
Prince 8. Crowell, 50 00 
Mr, gpd Mrs. Ashby, 10. 00 
F. P. Appleton, 1 
8. C. Fay, 1 


J. G. Bigelow, 
George Draper, 
D. P. Harmon, 
Ednah D. Cheney, 
Henrietta Sargent, 
N. H. Whiting, 
Asa Fairbanks, 
~ Daniel Mitchell, 
Cyrus Houghton, 
Robert R. Crosby, 
Joshua Coolidge, Jr., 
Stanwood, 
hard Plumer, 
Friend, 
George 8. Flint, 
A friend, 
Jobn C. Haynes, 
E. P. Ayres, 
H. M. Carlton, 
George J. Peterson, 
Moses Sawin, 
C. Simson, 
J. L. Whiting, «= 
C. Bradford, =~ 
John M. Spear, : 
Thatcher Hinckley, (for lectures,) 


— 
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PLEDGES 


To Mass. Anti-Society, at New Englnnd A. 8. Con- 
vention, 1854. 


sums now standing as Pledges should have been en- 
tered as cash ; the Committee’s papers not always in- 
dicating whether sums entered were paid or not. Any 
error discovered in the above will be rectified on infor- 
mation being given to Samuel May, Jr. 
a Raha! dd 

€ The General Agent of Tue Liserator acknowl- 
edges the receipt of the following sums from subscribers 
in Glasgow, Scotland, forwarded by Andrew Paton, 
Esq. : 





John B. Ross, $2 40 Samuel Wilson, $2 40 
Jobn Knox, 240 Mary Welsh, 2 40 
Andrew Inglis, 240 Mrs.S.R. Brown, 2 40 
Wm. Caird, 2 40' George Gemmell, 2 00 
Andrew Renfrew, 3 00 Robert M . 2 40 
Wo. Whyte, 240 J. G. Crawford, 4 80 





[" All letters and communications for the under- 
signe! should be sent to him at Leicester, Mass., until 











further notice. SAMUEL MAY, Jr. 








OBITUARY. 


Died, very suddenly, in the city of Providence, on 
Wednesday, June 14th, supposed of apoplexy, Mary 
Rep, widow of Crawford Reid, aged 81 years. She 
arose in the morning, at about six o'clock, and 
in usual good health, and was taken in a fit, and 
expired about nine o'clock, being unable to commu- 
nicate with those around her. I have for many years 
been acquainted with old lady, and 
have enjoyed many p. t interviews with her. 
was a native of Scotland, and emigrated 


all highly re- 

have all, I believe, (with the mother,) ree in- 
terested in the reforms which have agitated our coun- 
try for many years, Mrs. Reid was a Christian woman, 
in the true sense of the word; and for many years, 
whenever she could, was an attendant on the ministra- 
tions of Elder Martin Cheeny of Olneyville, where one 
of her daughters has, and does now reside. There was 
no minister of the gospel she esteemed more highly than 
he. Mrs. R. had been a subscriber and constant rea- 
der of Tur Liserator from its commencement. She 
has gone like a shock of corn, fully ripe, to the spirit 
land ; no more to counsel her children and grand- 
children in truth and righteousness. Her remains were 
borne to the tomb on the 16th inst., after reading the 
15th chapter of Ist Corinthians, and prayer by the El- 
der of the Scotch Baptist Church. 


‘In that pure home of tearless joy, 
Earth's parted friends shall meet, 

With smiles of love that never fade, 
And blessedness complete. 


There, there, adieus are sounds unknown, 
Death flows not on the scene; 

But life and glorious beauty shine, 
Untroubled and serene.’ 


Providence, June 17, 1854. 8. W. W. 








~The Tyranny of Slavery, 


DOES ANY PERSON DOUBT IT, 


AFTER THE RECENT SCENES EXHIBITED IN THE CITY 
or Boston? Ir so, LET HIM READ 


Despotism in America, 
BY RICHARD HILDRETH, ESqQ., 
A new and powerfully written exposure of the 


workings of the SLAVERY SYSTEM, from the for- 
mation of the Government to the 


Nebraska Villany. 


This volume isa complete Magazine of Facts. We 
doubt if any one can peruse its pages without being 
fully convinced that the leading idea of our corrupt 
politicians is, and has been, for years, 


SLAVERY PROPAGANDISM. 


How much longer will Northern men, with Liberty 
principles, allow themselves to be trampled into the 
dust by the tyrannical exactions and domineering in- 
solence of this the most despotic power on earth ? 

THE NORTHERN PRESS 
Has spoken in strong terms of this masterly work of 
Mr. Hildreth, as follows : 

*This work presents a profound and instructive exhi- 
bition of the principles of American slavery. No other 
book in the language can take its place, and its repub- 
lication at this crisis is highly seasonable.’-—™ Y. 
Tribune. 

‘ This isa masterly discussion concerning the mature 
and legal basis of the slaveholding system in the United 
States.’— Zion’s Herald, Boston, 

‘A work which will amply repay a thorough peru- 
sal."—State Reporter, Concord, N. H. 


* A work written with great ability."—.V. ¥. Mirror. 
*A timely and able work.’—Morning Star, Dover. 


* We wish every body would read this work.’—Chris- 
tian Register, Boston. 

* The masses will seize and read this book, and it will 
strengthen their scorn for despotism.’—Hingham Jour. 


* A book literally crammed with statistics and argu- 
ments.’— Yankee Blade. 





JOHN P. JEWETT & CoO., 
BOSTON. 
JEWETT, PROCTOR & WORTHINGTON, 


CLEVELAND, Ouro, 


June 16. 4w. 


GIVE THE PEOPLE LIGHT! 


For it is now hoped that their eyes are now opened to 
see, and their ears to hear. A great change has come 
over our people since Friday, the second day of June, 
a day never to be forgotten. Therefore let us embrace 
this favorable moment to disseminate the great princi- 


ples of 
TRUTH AND FREEDOM! 


from the printed page. The following books may be 
read with great profit, covering, as they do, the whole 
field of discussion of the 


SLAVERY QUESTION! 


Despotism in America. 
BY RICHARD HILDRETH, ESQ’. 
Price, 75 cts. 
Judge Jay’s Writings on Slavery, 
In one very thick volume. Price $1. 


Giddings’s Congressional Speeches, 


During Fourteen Years in Congress. One volume. 
Price $1. 


Autographs for Freedom, 


Price 75 cts. 








In one volume. 


Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 


In all its various styles—varying in price from 38 cts. 
to $1 


Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin, 
A complete Magazine of Facts. 50 cts. 90th thousand. 


Sumner’s Nebraska Speech, 


In elegant style. 38 cts. ee ea ie 


Nebraska---A Satirical Poem. 


Price 12 cts. 





PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
BOSTON. 


JEWETT, PRESCOTT & WORTHINGTON, 
CLEVELAND, O10. 


June 16. 4w 


New Era in Healing. 


CURE BY NUTRITION. 
YSPEPSIA, Consumption, Headache, and al! forms 
of Diseases, successfully treated by Nutrition, 
without medicine. 


To LaRoy SunpeRtanp : ‘ 

Dear Sirn—I take this opportunity to inform you that 
you have completely cured me of chewing and oo 
tobacco. Iam now in perfect health, having 
thirty pounds during the three mouths [have been under 
your treatment by Nutrition. It is worth any amount 
of money to me, and I thank you # a age poy 

South Adams, Mass. May 16, 1854. 


Pamphlets of Information, this new 
Ee of Genk for sale at the office of this paper, and 
sent by mail, free, for one dime, prepaid. 

June 9. 
WATER-CURE 
AT NEW IPSWICH. N. 8H. 
mM" LUCINDA HATCH, having had long experi- 
ence in Water-Cure treatment, now announces to 
the public that she has lately made additions to her ac- 
commodations, and is prepared to treat successfully _ 
tients that may place themselves under her care. Her 
residence is three miles from Mason Village, the present 
terminus of the Peterboro’ and Shirley railroads. 
Terms, more favorable than at most establishments 
of the kind. 
New Ipswich, June 9. 8m 











AYS OF LIBERTY; or, Verses ror tux Times. 
Just published, and for sale by BELA MARSH, 
15 Franklin street. Price 17 cents. May 26. 
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| TO COMMISSIONER LORING, 

’ : On the night of the second of June. 
ap BY GEORGE W. PUTNAM. 

i 'Tis over now—the darkest day— 

qi Return we in the twilight’s gloom; 

We've seen th’ oppressor bear away 


i ; i a The victim to his doom. 
aye ae 
eae i | I looked where lay the patriot dead— 
Ah ey I saw the sunset’s crimson flame 
. Fall where the tall shaft lifts its head, 
1 And it grew red with shame! 


And swiftly now, with swelling sail, 
i Across the ancient Pilgrim bay, 

pei) Beneath the moonlight soft and pale, 
ii, i) The slave ship keeps her way. 

And as the distant Cape she nears, 

i The angry waters dash and break 
i i Around old Plymouth Rock—she bears 
oe A chain’d man on her deck! 


And, sweeping from the sullen sky, 

The evening breeze comes cold and chill ; 
A shudder and a groan go by 

The old graves on the hill! 


I would not walk Fame’s golden road, 

i Or gather all her harvests bright, 

And my soul bear the heavy load 

} Thy soul doth bear this night ! 

at With blighted brain, and bleeding heart, 
He fled forth from the crushing chain :— 

What sought he here in Mammon’s mart? 
Honor? or place? or gain? 





Freedom was all he asked or sought, 
The shield of Law above his head ; 
Freedom of heart, and limb, and thought, 
To humbly toil for bread, 


He hastened with that parching thirst, 
Which a poor slave’s lips only know, 

And hopes by some kind angel nursed, 
Where Freedom’s waters flow. 


Tuov ! panderer to the foulest band 
To which Corruption e’er gave birth, 
Hunted him out, with steel and brand, 
From friends, and home, and hearth ! 


Me ' He was thy Broruen ! heed it well ! 
| ; His nature towers above thy pride; 
{Na No Statute, Custom, Earth, or Hell, 
H j f Can set that Truru aside ! 
F ' 


O, how by thee, base pimp of Sin! 
He stands, who met him on his way, 
Sheltered the outcast, shared with him 
His own poor meal a day! 


Long shall that manly deed remain 
To light his low and humble home; 

There long shall Peace, with her bright train 
Of white-robed angels, come. 


I would not walk Fame’s golden road, 
Or gather al! her gifts so bright, 

And my soul bear the heavy load 
Thy soul doth bear to-night! 


Boldly thou playd’st thine awful part; 
Thy legal dagger, keen and broad, 
Pierc’d through that poor Slave’s trembling heart, 
To the great heart of God ! 
ee nee 
te The following lines,—written impromptu at the 


and nobly was her appeal responded to by her husband, | 
on the day of the piratical rendition of poor Burns, as_ 
far as the circumstances of the case would admit, by 
the strongest moral demonstrations of resistance. His) 
stalwart form was conspicnous among the crowd, brave-| 
ly holding up and guarding the Corrin of murdered | 
Linerty, which was so appropriately exposed to the) 
public view, at the corner of Washington and State sts. 


For the Liberator. 
TO MY HUSBAND, 
On Friday, June 2d, the day of the inhuman removal 
of Anthony Burns from Boston. 

Burns has no master but his God! 

That God who rules above; 
There is no law that we'll obey, 

That’s not a law of love. 


Then, haste away, and to the slave 
Thy presence and pity give; 

Go, tell him at Jonn Hancock’s home 
That slavery cannot live. 


Ay! tell him to Virginia’s shore 
His victim shall not go :— 

Would Suttle be a slave himself? 
That miscreant answers—No ! 


Poor Burns's black and maiméd hands 
Have wrought full long a slave 

In Freedom’s land, where stripes and stars 
In cruel mockery wave. 


A pious heart doth he possess, 
Beneath a swarthy skin :— 

God looks not at the outward form, 
But purity within. 

Jesus, whom subtle Judas sold, 
Hath spoken unto thee : 

* E’en as ye do it unto him, 
Ye do it unto me.’ 


Then, husband, go—for Jesus’ sake, 
This man in prison see; 

He is thy brother, theugh his form 

As Seated by slavery. 

His heart is full, bis grief is great— 
Let friends surround him now; 

Go, be the good Samari'an— 
To tyrants do not bow. 


" 


_— 


I love thee well—thy wife and child 
Are dear to thee as life; 

But, go! for God's sake rescue Burns— 
Forget thou hast a wife! 





se Forget thou hast a blue-eyed girl, 
With little form so dear; 

Thyself forget—forget us all— 
To thee will God be near. 


Oh ! crush beneath thy feet the law 
Tyrants have dared to make; 

Look upward—ask for aid above, 
Then Burns's fetters break ! 


Fear not the end—act now thy part: 
M Say, would’st thou be a slave? 
No, no, my husband—then, go forth 
i With arm and spirit brave! 


7 Strike off his fetters—take his hand 
‘ All kindly in thine own; 
Erect in all thy manhood stand 
For bim who stands alone. 


* Woe to the land with shadowing wings,’ 
Isaiah once did write; 
: Our fathers fought for liberty, 
But might makes slavery right! 


My heart is full, my eyes o’erflow, 

For Burns, the trembling slave; 
Go, rescue him, and send him where 

The English banners wave. 
i *Tis evening, and the deed is done! 
" Poor Burns we can’t recall; 

Already hath he drank the cup 

Of wormwood and of gall! 

Boston. Anceina J. Knox. 
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time designated,—evince a noble spirit of self-forget- | 
fulness and self-sacrifice, on the part of their author ;| 


LIBERATOR. 


THE 





NEW ENGLAND A. 8S. CONVENTION. 


[PHONOGRAPHIC REPORT BY UR. YERRINTON.] 


SPEECH OF CHARLES LENOX REMOND, 
Tuesday Evening, May 30. 


FeLtow-CounTRYMEN : 

I cannot begin by saying ‘ Fellow-citizens,’ for that 
would be an unwarrantable assumption, under the cir- 
cumstances of the case. I do not, Mr. Chairman, in- 
tend to speak at length ; but I fee! this evening, as I 
have felt on former occasions, that the testimony of col- 
ored persons was wanted on this platform, and especi- 
ally at this time. 

I do not presume, either, Mr. Chairman, on rising to 
speak, that I can hope to entertain the audience long 
upon the resolution now under consideration, in favor 
of a dissolution of the Union. I need not remind those 
who are present, that this subject is by no means a new 
one to a New England Anti-Slavery Convention, But 
while, sir, it may be old, and even trite, still, it may 
be worthy of our consideration at the present time ; and 
I may say, as our esteemed friend Samvet J. May said 
this afternoon, that in the few remarks I have to make, 
I shall not address myself to abolitionists, but to those 
who stand in the distance, or sit in the distance, and 
have yet, like Mr. Furness, of Philadelphia, to ‘ take 
sides’ in this enterprise ; and if I shall succeed in in- 
teresting but one new mind upon this subject, that shall 
be honor enough in the humble effort I am to make. 

It seems to me, Mr. Chairman, that we have enough 
of intellect, enough of respectability, in a word, suffi- 
cient of social influence, to carry this glorious cause in 
our own State, if we cannot carry it further. If it is 
true, that there was a time when Napoleon Bonaparte 
feared the pen and the voice of a single woman more 
than all the power of Russia, certainly we may feel the 
force of the remark I have made. (Cheers.) [Miss 
Stone had just left the platform.) 

Now, Sir, Iam not among the number of those who 
despond for the success of this movement for the disso- 
lution of this Union ; [am among the number hopeful 
of that glorious event ; and that, too, while I feel that 
the remark may sound strange, coming from one of my 
complexion. I regret that it is necessary for a colored 


man, for a blatk man or a red man, ever to refer to} 


his complexion on the anti-slavery platform ; but it 
does unfortunately happen, that every thing hinges 
upon that circumstance. It is the gist of this matter ; 
and if I could feel fally satisfied that every man and 
every woman within the hearing of my voice was free 
from that feeling, I should feel that there was a moral 
certainty of the liberation of Anthony Burns in the 
city of Boston. (Cheers. ) 

We have been told here this evening, Mr. Chairman, 
that the great trouble with Massachusetts men is to be 
found in their pockets or their purses. This is true to 
a certain extent ; but is it not also true, that, outside 
of their pockets and their purses, there is a want of 
interest in the real, bona fide victims of American sla- 
very? In other words, do we not need to have the 
complexion of the slave population of our country 
changed, at least in imagination, in order that the 
work may be done? I know, Sir, that men do not ar- 
gue upon this question as they would then argue ; I 
know that they do not write as they would then write; 
I know that they do not believe as they would then be- 
lieve ; I know that they do not preach as they would 
then preach ; I know that they do not pray as they 
would pray, with this change of complexion. 

Now, since my friend Prince, of Essex, called atten- 
tion this afternoon to the character of the colored peo- 
ple, allow me to ask you to look in that direction for a 
moment ; for while men live in Boston, go upon | 
’Change, walk up and down the public streets, all the | 
while coming in contact with colored people, they do| 
not understand their character ; they do not know that, 
notwithstanding the constant pressure, from the com-| 


THE LIBE 


Boston,—white, as you are, educated, as you are, weal- 
| thy, as you may be, influential, as you may be,—tell 


| atrous advocacy and defence of the American Union. 
Has the South honored you?) When and where? Has 
she given you office? When? AIllI can gather from 
this whole matter is, that it is the work of education. 
| If the editors of newspapers in Boston would right- 
about-face to-morrow, and recommend a different course 
of policy from that which has been hitherto pursued, 
you would soon discover a change. If the popular ly- 
‘ ceum lecturers, instead of ridiculing the black man and 
| traducing the black man’s friends, would come up and 
speak in their behalf, you would find public sentiment 
changing in this matter. It is immaterial whether we 
| have one organization or a hundred in this part of our 
country. Iam satisfied that all we require to secure 
| the success cf the anti-slavery enterprise is right deeds 
and right words upon this subject. We want the sym- 
pathies of men on the side of the slave ; we want men 
understanding their own rights, and daring to defend 
| them. 
| [went into State street to day, and I heard a man 
say—* The black niggers would do well enough in this 
community ; the great difficulty is with the d——d 
white niggers.’ What sort of negro hatred could prompt 
a man to say more? I heard a poor ignorant Irishman 
say, within the last forty-eight hours—‘ Hustle the nig- 
| gers out of Court Square.’ I heard others say, ‘ Kick 
| the niggers!’ ‘Drive them out of the country,’ Xe. 
| And these Irishmen are in the city of Boston, and in 
| the United States, only on sufferance. I cannot but 
| settle down in the conviction, that were it not for this 
 spirit-of negro hate, we should not hear them say these 
| things. I therefore call upon this audience, in the 
name of their country, their principles and their pro- 
| fessions, to forget the arguments of Sreruen S. Foster, 
‘to forget the appeals of my beloved friends, Wenpet. | 
Puicirrs and Witt1am Lioyp Garrison, to shut their 
| eyes to the character of the gentlemen who sit before 
| and around me, and to go back to revolutionary times, 
and study the character of old John Adams, and Sam- 
| uel Adams, and John Hancock, and tell me what there 


is in the character of these men to warrant the position 


} 


| which you, as citizens of Massachusetts, occupy to sla- 
| very and to this slaveholding Union at the present 
time. Can any man deny that, if John Adams, and 
| Samuel Adams, and John Hancock, were alive to-day, 
| they would, in view of the transactions in the city of 





| Boston, demand the immediate dissolution of the Union ? 
| (Applause.) I believe in my soul they would. And 
why? Because they would hold in too high estimation 
| their own liberties to submit to such outrages. I have 
| said before, and I repeat it again, even in view of the 
humble position I occupy, as a black man, in the State 
|of Massachusetts, | would rather be ten thousand 
| times blacker than I am, than to be the proudest pale 
| face that walks State street to-day, doing the bidding 
| of the slaveholder. (Loud cheers. ) 

Am I asked, Mr. Chairman, why I make this rough 
remark? If Iam, I will answer. It has become not 
only a part of our education, but almost part and 
parcel of our nature, to look upon the colored man in 


| 
| 
| this country as born to the vile inheritance of slavery, 
| from his cradle to his grave ; to have the word slave | 
written on his brow ; to do the bidding of the pale face; 
to go and come at his call. He must not presume to 
| imitate the white man ; if he shall, away with him to 
| Africa on the one hand, or banish him from the State 
lon the other. But the white man, he can go to Bunker 
Hill, and look upon that stone which commemorates the 
noble deeds of his fathers ; he can go to Lexington, and 
| bow before the memory of men who fought and bled for 
liberty ; and from that place, he can go to Cambridge, 
and there be educated under the most favorable auspi-| 
| ces ; and then he can come to Boston, and live on Bea- | 
| street or Park street, and he can go up and down the | 
streets, and be every where treated with respect and | 
honor ; and when he goes upon a steamboat, the officers | 
do not tell him he cannot have a berth to sleep in ;/ 
when he goes to a hotel, he is not told that that is no} 











| 


. el 1 
mencement of our nation’s history, which has been exert- | place for * niggas’ 3 when he goes before a Court, he} 
ed upon their manhood, their morality, upon all that is| does not find that none of his own color can sit in the 
noble, magnanimous and generous in their characters, | 2°" box ; but every while man is presumed to be a sov- 
they have exhibited as many instances of noble man-| ereign in this country, and qualified to meet any man} 

* . x . . > | 
hood, in proportion to their number, as have been dis-| in the world. But where is their manhood to-day? 


played by their more favored brethren of a white we Men are found ready to be, here, what the most con- 


plexion. | temptible man disdains to be in South Carolina or Vir- 


cause of the three and a half millions in bonds than 
any purchase could do. I remember reading, when I 
was a boy, an account of a British general, who, many 
years ago, was wounded three times in a battle, yet he 
would not consent to be taken from his horse; but, re- 
ceiving a fresh wound, he fell from his horse, and just 
before he expired, he heard the shout—* They fly !— 
they fly!’ ‘ Who fly?’ heasked. ‘Our enemies,’ was 
thereply. ‘Then,’ said he, ‘I die happy.’ I hope 
that in this ease we may hear the cry—‘They fly!’ 
And when we ask, ‘ Who fly?” that we may hear the 
answer, ‘The slaveholders!’ That sball be glory 
enough, and a shout shall go up that Massachusetts is 
redeemed. (Loud cheers.) ° 

I am reminded of another report, which comes from 
a good source, that in the event of Commissioner Loring 
giving Burns his freedom, or whether he shall or not, 
the slaveholder and his friends have determined to car- 
ry him off in the face of the purchase money, and the 
remonstrances and wishes of the people. I hope, there- 
fore, that the friends will be prepared to meet any ex- 
igency that may arise, and to vindicate the laws of eter- 
nal justice and right. 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that I am not, as a general 
thing, a peace-maker. I am irritable, excitable, quar- 
relsome—I confess it, Sir, and my prayer to God 
is, that I may never cease to be irritable, that I 
may never cease to be excitable, that I may never cease 
to be quarrelsome, until the last slave shall be made free 
in our country, and the colored” man’s manhood ac- 
knowledged. (Loud applause.) 





LETTERS FROM JOSEPH BARKER. No. I. 
Bettey, Staffordshire, (Eng.) May 25, 1854, 
My Dear Frienp: 

We got safe here on Saturday evening, May 20th, ten 
days after leaving Boston. We had a favorable voyage. 
We had no storm, no strong head-winds, no serious ac- 
cidents. What narrow escapes we had, we cannot tell ; 

-for much of the time we sailed through a thick mist, 
which would not allow us to see what dangers were 
around us. Indeed, the mist was itself our only danger. 
When it cleared away, we found ourselves surround- 
de by icebergs. On Sunday, we sailed for several 
hours along a field of ice, in which were two sailing 
yvsels bound. We were sick, as a matter of course. 
We belong to the class that is always sick at sea, how- 
ever calm the sea may be. Our company was not very 
agreeable. Some were too religious to be friendly with 
heretics, and too aristocratic to be civil to republicans. 
We had a Unitarian minister on board ; but, though he 
knew me, he never made himself known to me, till near 
the end of our voyage. Even then, he seemed not anx- 
ious to talk with me. Perhaps it was that I praised 
Theodore Parker, and placed him above Channing. We 
had John Cassell, an English publisher, on board. Him 
I frightened by singing, in the hearing of some other 
passengers, an anti-slavery parody on ‘Uncle Ned.’ 
Poor man! He is very anti-slavery when in England ; 
but in the company of a slayeholder, he dares not utter | 
a word against the blackest abomination on earth. The 
loyal subjects of Queen Victoria looked down upon us 
with contempt. They were, no doubt, the better able | 
and the more disposed to do this, in consequence of our 
better clothes being locked up in ourtrunks. We were, 
besides, inconsiderate enough to appear before them 
without rings, jewels, gold chains, &c. And we had 
no titles. So thoroughly did they despise us, that 
though three of our party were ladies, they never once 
offered us a share of any little luxury that was placed on 
the table, but divided among themselves whatever hap- 
pened to be placed before them. And as they sat next 
the head of the table, the principal delicacies always 
came into their midst. Once I ventured to ask if cer- 
tain bits of cake were private property; and, in reply, 
received both the cake and a little insolence. I after- | 
ward protested gently against their loyal monopoly of | 
oranges, and received abuse and three poor oranges, not 
fit for use, inreturn, Next day, one of the party begged 
me to hand him some olives,that had been placed at our 
end of the table. I did so, observing that we had not pick- 
ed out all the best. This seemed to touch their con- 
sciences, though it failed to mend their manners. 

Some of the passengers were very agreeable; but 
they were such as ‘ neither feared God nor honored the 
king’; men with neither divine grace nor English loy- 
alty in their souls, but only common humanity. 

The first piece of news we got, after the pilot came 
on board, was, that the ‘ Arctic,’ one of the Collins’s 


He vows he will never touch a rabbit again. 
sures them that he has not five dollars in the world— 


He begs for mercy. He declares he never tonched a 


rabbit before. He never was charged with doing so. 
He as- 


that his wife and little ones will starve, if he is sent to 
prison. I could not stay to hear the decision; but I felt 
my old republican vengeance rise, and I could not help 
indulging in silent curses on English game laws and 
English tyranny. 

What now? Here isa wall on the right side of the 
road, nine feet high. No man on foot can see over it, 
It is strongly built, and it cost five dollars a yard. It 
stretches two miles along the road. It surrounds a 
park, belonging to one of those magistrates sitting in 
judgment on the poor laborer who ‘was caught with a 
rabbit in his hand. He has spent eighteen thousand ,— 
nay, fifty thousand dollars, to hide from the eyes of his 
near neighbors, and passers by, the beauties of the 
natural scenery around him. He bas gone a step far- 
ther. Inside the wall he has planted trees, which rise 
above the wall, and promise soon to hide the park and 
its scenery from the man on horseback, as well as from 
the man on foot. 

The weather keeps dull. We have not had as much 
light and sunshine during the nine days we have been 
in England, as would make one American day. It 
seems as if the sun was sick, and about to die. Even 
when he gets clear of the clouds, he can only half 
shine. I can hardly understand how men can love the 
dull, moist, melancholy climate of England, after en- 
joying the bright and lightsome climate of America, 

What is this? It is the Union-House—the poor- 
house, or the work-house, for the neighborhood. This 
high wall in front is to prevent the paupers from seeing 
what passes along the road, and perhaps to prevent 
those who pass by from catching a sight of their mis- 
erable pauper neighbors. Here orphanage, idiocy and 
old age, want, disease and crime, dwell alone, and waste, 
in sighs and tears and vain regrets, the remnants of 
their miserable lives. And there is no comforter. Books 
are not allowed, except the prayer book and _ the Bible. 
Work is imposed as a task, and hated as a curse. No 
high and elevated thoughts have ever entered the mind 
of the governor or matron. If they had, the authori- 
ties would deny them utterance. The object is to make 
assistance or relief to the pauper as painful as possible, 
and thus deter the poor from seeking it. 

But, my business calls, and I must go. You will 
hear from me again by and by. Iam sad and sick at 
heart. The vice, the ignorance, the wretchedness ev- 
ery where prevailing, appal me. But why lose heart? 
The state of things is improving. It will improve. A 
wonderful change for the better has taken place since I 
was young. No one works for as little now as I used to 
work for eight and thirty yearsago. And food is cheap- 
er. And books are twenty times more plentiful. And 
every year they are becoming still more plentiful. And 
twenty people can read where one could read when I 
was a child. I will hope, then, and rejoice, as well as 
sigh. Better days have come, and better still are com- 
ing. 

Will you tell our children we still are well? We 
hope they are so. We want to hear from them, Love 
to them, dear, good creatures, and to all our friends. 

Yours, very affectionately, 
JOSEPH BARKER, 

P. S. You ask, no doubt, what is the feeling here 
with respect to the war,—and how does anti-slavery go 
on in England? You shall have your answer in my 
next. 





CONGRESSIONAL SKETCHES. 


The Washington correspondent of the Pennsyl- 
vanian occasionally furnishes a ‘ sketch’ of some 
of the many distinguished members of the present 
Congress. After illustrating the old saying, that 
appearances are often deceptive, he thus sketch- 
es the well-known Alexander H. Stephens, of Geor- 





gua c— 

* And yet this ungainly-looking individual—with 
head and face constructed contrary to all rules of 
physiognomy and pbrenology—is considered by 
many the ablest member of the House, and of a 
House, too. that can boast of some of the best 
minds of the country. Mr. Stephens is slightly 
above the medium height, and painfully thin in ap- 
pearance ; his head is small and flat; his forehead 
low, and partially covered with straight. black, 
lustre-lacking hair, and his cheeks thin, wrinkled, 
and of parchment texture. His walk, his features, 
his figure, bespeak great physical emaciation. You 


It was said here by Mr. Prince, that the col-| : 
ored race is at once morally and physically brave. Do| 8'"!*—* negro-catcher. The Southerner will not per- 
not consider me, Mr. Chairman, in alluding to this 
subject, as feeling vain in regard to it; I only ask that 
the whole truth respecting my people may be known, 
and there I will leave the success of their cause. But I 
ask the people not to act blindly with regard to it ; nc? 
to make up their opinions with this great weight of pr-- 
judice,on their minds. Iask them to look upon this 
question impartially, generously, magnanimously, pa- 
triotically, and I believe they will be converted te our 
movement. r 


form such devilish work ; but men born in Boston, and | 
Why ? 


| educated at Cambridge, volunteer to do it! 
| Simply because it is the custom of the times. 
| Task men to throw themselves back upon their man- 
| hood ; women to throw themselves back upon their wo- 
| manhood, and go into the Court-House,—if it must be 
| that Anthony Burns is to be delivered up,—I do not 
believe that it will be necessary for any man to shoulder 
| a musket, or carry a dagger in his bosom. Let them | 
| go there to-morrow; and then, if the victim is brought | 





look in vain for some outward manifestation’ of 
that towering, commanding intellect, which has 
held the congregated talent of the whole country 


line, had run ashore, and been obliged to return. This 
was received by the English loyalists with exultation. 
A clergyman on board, belonging to the English State | spell-hound for hours. It is not in the eye, for it 
Church, joined in the exultation. I was shocked. Bat | is dull com a js ~ in — wt oe — Py 
oad loyalty, Ce ee eT poe ng But wet mine feel cai that a 
at their hands. | feeble, tottering being before you is all brain— 

We got quietly through the custom-house. The | brain in the head, brain in the arms, brain in the 
searcher knew me, and took my word, and passed my | legs, brain in the body—that the whole man is 
baggage with as little delay and treuble as possible. | charged and surcharged with the electricity of in- 
Hence we soon got on shore, and were ready for the | telleet—that a toach would bring forth the divine 





rout, let some one cry out, ‘ Rescue that man!’ and I) 


Sir, I have taken note, for the last eigh‘. en years, o 
the course pursued by colored people in anti-slavery | 
meetings, for there was a time when the raumber of col- | 
ored people present was greater than at the present | 
time ; and yesterday, I had evidense that there Was! 
some courage left with them yet. i refer to this inci- 
deut only as an illustration of the character of this peo- 
ple generally in our country. There was a meeting of) 
anti-slavery friends in the basement of Tremont Tem-| 
pie, and a call was made for persons to come forward | 


and give in their names, that they might be called) 
upon, at any moment, to discharge not only a responsi- | 
ble, but dangerous duty ; and my heart has not been) 
so much encouraged for many a long day, as when I) 
witnessed a large number of the colored men present 
walk up to that stand, with an unfaltering step, and | 
enrol their names. (Apr‘amse. ) 

Why is it that the anti-slavery cause should recom- 


| will this recognition be made. 


believe, as if by magic, he will be rescued. (Loud 
cheers.) All that is wanted is the right voice, at the 
right time, and in the right place, and the work will be 
done: In God’s name, cannot that spirit be infused 
into the people? 

Friends ! God has made us men. If you will recog- 
nize us as such, we will conduct ourselves in a manner 
worthy your regard and protection. All we want isa 
fair chance; and just in proportion as this is granted 
I ask no man for his 
sympathy. Iam simply asking of the majority, be- 
cause we are ina minority, an opportunity to develop 
the faculties which the Creator has given us. [I tell 
you, my friends, if we were equal in numbers to-mor- 
row, we should not ask your aid ; into our own hands 
we would take the vindication of our rights. 

The friend who preceded me (Miss Wright) wanted 


first train homewards. 

The country is very beautiful, as you know. But the 
weather is bad ; the sun cannot show himself more than 
six or eight hours a week, and even then it is no such 
sun as we have in America, But the country has a 
beauty, which, in its way, is not to be surpassed. Its/ 
fields, its hedges, its trees, with its gentle slopes, and 
frequent interchange of hill and dale, present so soft, 
so green, so rich a scene, that nothing can excel it. It, 
is all the eye can wish. But you cannot go far without | 
meeting objects that spoil your pleasures. Before you 
leave the small steamer that takes you ashore, you see | 
ill-dressed men lifting and carrying loads which overtax | 
their powers. You have no sooner reached the ‘wharf, | 
than miserable objects meet your vie-y, such as seldom | 
or never present themselves in America. You have first | 
a lot of beggars, who, nevertheless, are afraid to beg, | 
lest the police should drag them to prison. Next come| 


four ragged boys, all beseeching you to allow them to) 





spark.’ . 


Gerrit Smith is sketched and framed after this 
fashion : 


‘Mr. Smith is generally admitted to be the most 
attractive speaker in the House. As you look upon 
his tall, commanding form—his broad, expansive 
forehead, his open, honest countenance—as you 
watch his soft, winning smile, and see his mild 
eye kindle with emotion, but only emotions of the 
purer and better kind—and as you listen to the full, 
round tones of a matchless voice, swelling, and 
swelling with the tide of feeling from an overflow- 
ing heart, you feel assured that the man before 
you can have no lot nor part with such miscreants 
as Sumner, Giddings, Phillips, and Parker. He 
may be the unwavering opponent of Slavery ; but 
you know that he belongs not to the murdering 
abolition mob of Boston. While the Sumners, 
Sewards, and Giddingses, of Congress, are shun- 
ned by their fellow-members, as beings utterly 
unworthy of personal association, Gerrit Smith 


mend itself to every well-wisher of his country? Be- to know what was to be done, in case the Union was 
cause there are men, white men, who have never been. dissolved —she could not see what was to be gained by 
deprived of their citizenship, nor subjected to persecu-_ it. Sir, if the Union should be dissolved, leave this 
tion, outrage and insult, who are honored for the pa- whole question with the slave population, and they will 
triotism they have exhibited ; and if the demonstration | take care of it. (Applause.) It is the North that 
of that feeling, or principle, or sentiment, or whatever Practically keeps them in slavery; and hence I say, 
you may please to call it, is worthy of honor in the white that the work is with Boston men, with Massa- 
man, then it is also worthy of honor in the colored Chusetts men, with New England men. When New 
man ; and the last evening that I had the privilege of England shall be right, then the work will be accom- 
speaking in this house, I endeavored, briefly, to make it plished. 

clear that, on every occasion where manhood and cour- If you could only be black, friendagpfor eight ant 
age have been required in this country, the number of forty hours, how you would reason on this qqestion ! 
colored people volunteering their services has been equal | (Cheers.) Talk about the eloquence of the colored 
to that of white people, in proportion to their number,, ™an! We should not have a chance to get up, with 
from the earliest moment of our nation’s exi&tence., 0UT poor speech, so many would be eager to occupy the 
(Cheers. ) | platform. We should have a whole host of eloquent 


Why is it that men stand aloof from this subject ? speakers. I met Mr. Choate in the street to-day, and 


Why do they look coldly upon the discussion of the, having a stranger friend with me, I pointed him out to 
question of the dissolution of the Union? I think I) him; and I could not but think, as I passed him, that if 
may safely say, Sir, that the courage and patriotism of} Mr. Choate would come to this New England Conven- 
the colored man is of a higher character than that of) tion, and speak as he is qualified to speak on this sub- 
the white man. There is not a man of fair complexion | ject, and admit that he had been mistaken—mistaken 
before me, who has not something in this country to long ago—it would do more to immortalize his name 
protect which the colored man does not possess ; and,| than all the victories he ever gained upon the public 
Sir, when I see them, in the moment of danger, willing foram. (Cheers.) 


| enjoys the respect and even good-will of all.’ 


brush and black your shoes, offering to do the job for a | . 
single cent, rather than not be allowed to do it at all. | The correspondent of the New York Express 


You are next distressed by the sight of c neglect-| : N 
: map grits he ert tee nner! ES ae [Extra Billy,] passed a 


ed creatures, who have never had the opportunity of ie logi toe ag ae sn th 
learning to read or write, and who have been cursed oe _ Gerrit Senith to-day, | 
; Songs course of his remarks upon the New York Hard 
with too much work and too little food, from the day of Manifesto. He gave hima cordial invitation to vis- 
their birth. Here are old, little cottages, adding tothe it Virginia, and even to discuss,there the subject of 
beauty of rural scenery; but the inmates do not own Slavery. On the conclusion of Gov. Smith’s com- 
their little habitations. All is the property of one man, | Plimentary notice of Mr. Gerrit Smith, Mr. Cling- 
and the miserable creatures who live in them, and who man, of North Carolina, warmly shook the latter 
, | gentleman by the hand, and assured him that he 
create the beauty and the wealth with which you are’ concurred with all the gentleman from Virginia 
surrounded, are at the mercy or caprice of a single sel- had said: If Gerrit Smith is not on his guard, I 
fish aristocrat. It is for the Iahdowners around to say | am afraid he will be seduced from his allegiance to 
when they shall work, what they shall do, and what. the cause in which he has been long enlisted. He 
they shall receive for their work. They are not owned ; | > Sees. es —_ Br gage rsa set thy 

. . . . 1s Ta: 

but the land is owned ; and they can only work on it) og the originality and hoviley of his eplabian = 
at the pleasure of the owners. | He is a greater abstractionist than old Mr. Taze- 
We are now taking our walk in the country, fifty well, or the late Dr. Cooper, or Mr. Calhoun, and 
miles from Liverpool. Here is a woman, wheeling a Dever addresses the House without commanding 
wheelbarrow along the public road, gathering manure, | the closest attention. While Messrs. Sumner, 
Her husband has a few yards of garden ground, and Chase, Seward, and Giddings, are regarded with 


she is seeking the means of increasing its fertility. A ee dey gg ty Aged saree, er est 
little further on is another woman with a basket, fol- y 


: ist than either of them, is caressed and admired.— 
lowing the same occupation. She cannot afford to buy | The reason for this singular apparent inconsisten 





to discharge their duty to the country, I have a proof) 


that they are the friends, and not the enemies of the 
country. Then, why are they treated in this manner? 
Why are the people not ready to go for a dissolution of 
the Union? If they were white, the people would say, 
without hesitation, ‘ Let this Union be dissolved !’ 

But there is another consideration. I ask white men 
of what value the American Union is to them, north of 
Mason and Dixon’s line, and I find some of them have 
considerable trouble in making answer. I know there 
is a more potent influence than money, and that is, the 
social influence south of Mason and Dixon’s line. But 
what have the citizens of Boston to gain from it to- 
night? Iam glad that one of our popular city papers, 
has to-day asked, although indirectly, of what value is 
the American Union to the citizens of Boston and of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, if they must perform 
such work as is being performed in and around the 
Court house at the present time? Look at it, gentle- 


I would say, in conclusion, Mr. Chairman, to our 
friends present, do not go away from this meeting feel- 
ing prejudiced against it, but go from here and resolve 
| what you will do when that poor fugitive is taken away. 
| One statement I wish to make. The reports are vari- 
ous respecting the proceedings in the court-room. The 
audience are undoubtedly every one of them aware that 
there has been some testimony presented to-day, going 
to show a discrepancy in the time when the slaveholders 
and their counsel say Burns left Virginia, and the time 
when he was actually seen in Boston; and I have since 
heard, from persons, interested in that direction, that 
considerable confidence is felt that he will be discharg- 
ed. I have heard that the man claiming to be Burns's 
master now offers to sell him for four hundred dollars. 
i hope he will not have the privilege of taking four 
hundred cents. I hope that if there is a Commissioner 
in Boston mean enough to be willing to give up Burns, 
he will not be purchased: for a lesson will be read 


‘bit, or any animal called game; and the penalty is 








men, carefully, and tell me, if you please, citizens oi 


from that circumstance, which will do more to aid the 


a wheelbarrow. She carries her burden of manure on 
her head. Both these poor creatures are miserable ob- 
jects. Itis an awful thing that women, wives and 
mothers, should be subjected to such degradation. 

What comes next? It is a pedlar, with a dog-cart. 
No toll can be demanded for dogs, so the pauper-pedlar 
harnesses them, and makes them do the work of the 
poney or the ass. His business is to collect old 
bones, old rags, old iron, &c., for which he pays 
with pins and needles, dirty confectionary, and toys. 
He earns from thirty to forty cents per day. 

This is Keel, a small country town, with aristocratic 
and clerical magistrates. The magistrates are sitting 
to pass the road-surveyor’s accounts, to lay a rate, and 
to decide cases. There is a poor man brought up on a 
charge of poaching. He has killed a rabbit: at least 
they eay so. He says he found it lying on the road. 
No matter; the law forbids a poor man to touch a rab- 





twenty-five dollars, or three months’ imprisonment, 


is to be found, I conceive, in the belief that Mr. 
Smith is an Abolitionist from moral and religious 
convictions—the others from political motives and 
hatred to the South. Smith discusses the subject 
of Slavery in the spirit of a philanthropist and 
a Christian—they in the spirit of demagogues and 
greedy aspirants fur power and place.’ 

fF This affected distinction between Mr. Smith and 
Messrs. Sumner, Chase and Giddings, is very comical. 

Sai) ink 


Slavery in Kansas.—Richard Mendenhall, 
mission teacher at the Friends’ Shawnee Mission, writes 
to the Vational Era, under date of the 13th ult., from 
that station, that slavery exists in Kansas, and did so 
before the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, notwith- 
standing the institution was then illegal. He says that 
Thomas Johnson, who has been at Washington all this 
season, claiming a seat as an elected Representative 
from Nebraska, is the superintendent of an extensive 
missionary establishment in Kansas, under the direc- 
tion of the Southern Methodist Episcopal Church, at 
which slaves have long been kept to do the menial ser- 
vice. 








MOTORPATHIC Carp S_ 
D*® .. HALSTED, formerly of Halsted jy) ee 

ester, N. Y., well known as the author ph oe 
tem of pee cad and by his great Success j Oe 
of chronic and female diseases, has rem ate 
and removed to the celebrated ROUND HL 


CURE RETREAT, at Northampton, ome 4 &. 
with improved facilities, he will coutinne 9? Me © 
of his peculiar system, in connectic 
pathic Treatment. 

Dr H. was one of the earliest adyoo 
been and still is one of the most successfy 
of the Water-Cure system. Nevertheless re 7 
ment of Chronic Diseases, and expecially thoe. 
to Woman, experience has taught him tha M © Tn ” 
combined with the Water-Cure Treatmens merit 
cases much more effectual, and wil] yest cape 
tients who are beyond the reach of Hydr vathe 
This has been made apparent in the cure op , 7 
nervous and spinal affections heretofore Saint 
of Dyspepsia and Paralysis, and the een 
complicated diseases of the liver and kidneys. 
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standing diseases, Motorpathy is the only availa, . 
edy. More than seven thousand persons bet E 
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successfully treated in his former Institut; 
the improved facilities of Round Hill, Dr. 
ward to increased success. Physicians 
invited to call, and test for themselves + 
system. 

As a summer retreat for the friends of 
others seeking relaxation or pleasure, Round Hi) 
alone and unrivalled. Its mountain air, limp * 4 
and delightful scenery have given it a world.y ee) 
tation. =a 

His former Institution at Rochester jg f 
work on Motorpathy can be obtaiued | 
postage stamps. 

Address H. Hatstep, M. D., 
Round Hill, Northam 
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HYDROPATHIC INSTITUTI9y 
NO. 1 GLEN STREET, 


'T IIIS Institution is under the medica] 
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at all seasons. 
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ment without board, $8 to $4 per week, rite 
Office hours from 2 to 4, P. M. 
April 14. 
CAPE cop Nan 
WATER-CURE. 


N Establishment of this character is commoners 
Harwich, under the direction of Giinerr sy 
Proprietor, W. Feucn, Physician, and Miss Buy) 
Smirn, Assistant. 7 
Miss Smith is a young lady of medical edypuin 
and Dr. Felch has, for many years, been extoyis, 
known as a popular teacher of the whole Sein» 
Man, and asuccessful Practitioner of the Natura}. 
ment of Disease, (the Hydropathic in concurrence ys 
the Mesmeric. ) : 
Several patients can board in Capt. Smith’s {ip 
in a pleasant, rural, healthful location, within a mj) 
the sea shore on Vineyard Sound. ' 
Terms, from $6 per week to $9, 
Fetcn, Harwich Port, Mass. 


‘ 


Address, Dr, ¥ 


DR. NICHOLS’S NEW WORK ON map, 
RIAGE. 
FO poy wet its History, Character, and Rem 
x its Sanctities and its Profanities; its Science wi 
its Facts. Demonstrating its influence, as a civilix 
institution, on the happiness of the Individual and i 
Progress of the Race. By T. L. Nichols, M.D, a 
Mrs. Mary S. Gove Nichols. Price $1. Just publish 
ed and for sale by BELA MARSH, 16 Franklins. 
March 3, om 


THE BIBLE DISCUSSION. 


7 OR sale at the Liberator Office, 21 Cornhill, and ty 
Bela Marsh, 15 Franklin street, the ‘ Great Dis. 
sion on the Origin, Character and Tendency of the 
Bible, between Rev. J. F. Berg, D. D., of Philaie 
phia, and Joseph Barker, of Ohio, in January he 
Price, 31 cts. single—$1.00 for 4 copies. 





Ts RELIGION OF MANHOOD: or, The Ard 
Thought. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 


The Philosophy of Creation: unfolding the lav? 
the Progressive Development of Nature, and embry 
the Philosophy of Man, Spirit, and the Spirit Wi 
By Thomus Paine, through the hand of Hons( 
Wood, Medium. Price, 38 cents. 


Free Thoughts concerning Religion: or, Sv 
versus Theology. By Andrew Jackson Davis, }ia 
Just published and for sale by BELA MARSH, %i) 
Franklin street. April lf 





WHITES’ 
DAGUERREOTYPE ROOMS, 
No. 86 WASHINGTON ST, 
ESTABLISHED A. Dp. 1840, 


— continue in successful operation; and havin 
\O been recently refitted and improved by the adits 
of a large northern sky-light, (the only one of thetisl 
in the city,) the proprietors feel confident that there 
now offer inducements unsurpassed, if not unequalet 
elsewhere. 

No person is expected to take a likeness that isn* 
perfectly satisfactory. 

Remember the old place, {3 36 Washington sire: 
near Cornhill. 

May 26. 4m. 


— 


IMPROVED METHOD OF 
Champooing and Hair-Dyeing. 


\ ADAME CARTEAUX having established herse! 
i over the Comb, Toilet and Perfumery Store of 4 
8. Jordan, No. 191 Washington street, (entrance 
Norfolk Avenue,) would avail herself of this me‘ 
for tendering thanks to the Ladies of Boston and vie 
ity for the liberal patronage awarded her, and Wo 
respectfully assure them that, by unremitting ele” 
ors to please, she hopes for a continuance of ther ® 
vors. a7 

Her arrangements for cutting and dreseng la? 
and Children’s Hair, for Dyeing and Champooing 
such as win the tribute of praise from all. : 

She has a Hair Restorative which cannot be ext 





as it produces new hair where baldness hed tabea ‘ ye 


place. 
ble Hair Dye, warranted not to smut, (a desilersl® 
looked for. (Her We Plus Ultra, for renovating’ 
complexion, removing freckles, Kc., is fast com! “ 
itself to favor. For all her compounds and their 4)" 
cation she warrants satisfaction, or demands no P" 
Ladies can be waited un at their own residences” 
at her room, which will be open from 5, A. M., . 
P.M. She has numerous recommendation from i 
fashionable circles of Boston, Providence, and elser?™ 
which can be seen by those who desire. 
Boston, May 13. 





ioe esate = E 
REV. THEODORE PARKER'S GREAT Sot 
MON ON THE NEBRASKA QUESTION, 
UST published and for sale at the Anti-Slavery 0 
fice, and at the Commonwealth Ofiice. 
Also, for sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, : 
dress delivered in the Broadway Tabernacle, Ne , 
Feb. 24, 1854, by William Lloyd Garrison.’ |" 
cents, single—60 cents per dozen—$1 0 for 25 0oF 
March 17. x 


VALUABLE PAMPHLET. 
senhhill th 
OR sale at the Anti-Slavery Office, 21 Corn? 





am 





vir. Proceedings of the National Women’s B “ 
vention, held at Cleveland, Ohio, on Wednes a” Phet , 
day and Friday, Oct. Sth, 6th, and 7th, 1> York City 
graphically reported by T. C. Leland, of New + art? 
It is a handsomely printed pamphlet, making I yeret's 
octavo pages; and contains the speeches ¢! sites. 
Mott, Lucy Stone, Antoinette L. Brown, Erne 


Agfa tar , Ea 
Rose, Caroline M. Severance, Abby Kelley ene * 
ma R. Coe, Frances D, Gage, Wm. Lioyd OP, 
seph Barker, Charles C. Burleigh, Stephen nd 

H. B. Blackwell, Pres. Mahan, Rev. Mr. Nev! 


PORTRAIT OF MR. GARRISON 


P jors 
IT PHOSE who would secure enrly and good im Pe 
should engage them without delay. dered 
copies remain, at $1 25 each. The others @ 
at $1. Jopel 
Persons at a distance can have them safely envelope 
and mailed for eight cents, if pre-paid. luding oral 
Frames can be furnished to order, ie rving 02 
and square. Gilt and dark wood at prices 
$1 25 to $5 00, and upwards. ; + NELL 
phen WM. ©. A® ey 
pply to %} Cornhi. 
May 2v. z _— 
bs 


ARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE: his ¢ 
N ductive Element in Man, as 4 means —_ 
tion and happiness. By Henry ©. W right. <a 
ent is the Child of the Past, and the I — belie 
ture. Price, 50 cents, Just published an? 
BELA MARSH, No. 15 Franklin street. 
April 14. $mos. 
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Her chemical researches have developed an inim* — 
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